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Federation and Fundamental Law 


[Being an Address delivered before the Federal Union, March, 1940. | 
By G. M. Younc, C.B. 


ET us settle our definitions first. By federation I understand a 

mode of government in which sovereignty is divided between two 
partners, the central organ and the component States, on an agreed 
basis set down in writing. It differs therefore from Union, which 
implies a complete surrender of sovereignty in favour of some new 
creation; and from a Perpetual Association, in which the constituent 
States reserve the power to exercise their individual liberty of action 
when and where and to what extent they like. The three modes can 
be typified by the United States, the United Kingdom and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations as constituted by the Statute of West- 
minster. Strictly speaking, this last example must be taken with 
some technical reservations, but in practice it may pass. 

By the Act of Union in 1707 two sovereign States, England and 
Scotland, legislated themselves out of existence. But by 1707 we 
had developed a conception of sovereignty in which no other country, 
I think, has followed us. At the time of the Revolution we threw 
over the medieval notion of fundamental law, and substituted 
the notion of parliamentary omnipotence. But American political 
thought, having budded off from ours somewhat earlier, kept the 
doctrine which we had abandoned, and embodied, first in the 
Declaration of Independence and then in the Constitution, the 
principle that there are certain laws which cannot be altered by 
the ordinary process of legislation, and may therefore be called 
fundamental. 

Now, I ask: how, in face of our doctrine of parliamentary omni- 
potence, could you draft an instrument making an irrevocable 
delegation of sovereignty? As things are, it simply could not be 
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done. Legally and constitutionally, all attempts to limit sovereignty 
are, on our principles, ab initio null and void, because no Parliament 
can bind its successor. 

It is of course true that there are many things which Parliament 
can do and would never dream of doing. It is limited by public 
opinion. But the movements of public opinion being very largely 
determined by circumstances over which it has no control, are too 
incalculable to provide what we are looking for, a foundation for our 
unalterable law, our irrevocable delegation. John Morley thought 
that Parliament would never impose taxes on food. Dicey thought 
it would never vary the succession to the Throne. In the last ten 
years it has done both. Ina few days we shall have seen it prolonging 
its own existence, which is the extreme exercise of parliamentary 
power. If we have not seen it surrender its powers to a Committee 
of Public Safety legislating by Order in Council, the reason, I suppose, 
is that Sir Stafford Cripps has so far had no opportunity of forming 
an administration. And you will not forget that—again with certain 
technical reservations—this same doctrine of parliamentary omni- 
potence holds in the Dominions, and is, I understand, the doctrine of 
the largest party in India. 

Can you see any issue from this logical impasse? I confess I see 
none, except by an act of faith which I am not prepared to make, 
namely, that on balance the advantages of federation to all parties 
will be so substantial that there will always be a majority against 
secession. It seems to me therefore that the first step towards federa- 
tion must be the re-incorporation in our political philosophy of the 
notion of fundamental law: and I propose to consider what the nature 
and content of this law is. 

I begin with a position which though often forgotten cannot I 
think be denied: that in the constitution of society, duties are logically 
prior to rights. A right is a claim, to be asserted against society, or, 
with the help of society, against subordinate groups or individuals. 
But without the previous and habitual performance of duties no 
society could come into, or remain in, being. I am not going to enter 
upon the metaphysics of moral obligation. It is enough for my 
purpose to define a duty as that which people are praised for doing— 
and sometimes rewarded: ashamed of not doing—and sometimes 
punished. The notion of right is subsequent; a corrective, not a 
directive principle: critical, not creative: and the assertion of a right 
is commonly evidence of a duty undischarged. 

It seems to me to be of some importance to demonstrate the 
validity of this position at a time when so many of our friends are 
engaged in drafting a new declaration of the Rights of Man. In my 
judgment they are trying to build from the roof downwards, and we 
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are looking for a foundation. Rights grow out of duties, and I think 
I can make the process clear by a very simple illustration. 

A village neighbour comes to me with a sheaf of papers which he 
does not rightly understand. I see they refer to certain securities: I 
write to my bank, get the best advice I can and pass it on. Both 
parties are satisfied, and it never occurs to either of us that he is 
exercising a right. I have put my greater experience at his service: 
that is all. Suppose there were a National Board of Investment. He 
would then write to them instead of calling on me: and the only 
difference would be that, the duty of advising the unlearned being 
now a public undertaking, he would have a right to advice and not 
be dependent on my goodwill: just as, being insured, he has a right 
to medica] attention, and in due course will have a right to a pension. 
Let us generalise this transaction and observe how the principle 
involved has worked historically. 

Down to about the middle of the last century, the common sociology 
of the thoughtful classes in England was that of Burke. They held, 
more or less consciously, the doctrine that, on the whole, the welfare 
of the community was best promoted by allowing free play to 
economic tendencies, mitigated in special cases by personal charity. 
In other words, they relied for the stability and progress of society, 
on the discharge of two duties: the duty of every man to do the best 
he could for his family, and the duty of those who had to impart of 
their superfluity to those who had not. If anyone chose to call the 
process middle-class individualism mollified by upper-class feudalism, 
I am not sure that I should differ: and if I wished to typify the out- 
come of this philosophy, I should point to a country benefit society, 
with the parson keeping the accounts and the neighbouring farmers 
and landowners contributing to the funds. If, now, you consider our 
immense apparatus of National Insurance, you will see that it is 
essentially a systematisation of the duties here involved; the labourer 
is required to put by so much: the occasional gift from the farmer is 
the employers’ contribution: the Government actuary has succeeded 
the parson, and the taxpayer shoulders the burden of benevolence. 
In the same way you can trace the origin of all medical services and 
all educational services to duties always recognised as such, and 
always necessary for the preservation and improvement of society. 

Now I ask: what is the underlying duty involved in these 
examples? And I think the answer is clear. The landowner, the 
parson, the farmer were all expected to put such advantages as they 
possessed at the disposal of those who lacked them. And here we 
must distinguish between advantages arising out of the accidental 
construction of society at any moment, whether political or economic, 
and advantages inherent in the nature of society. These latter—if 
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there be any such—will prescribe the inherent duties of social man, 
and furnish the content of our fundamental law. So let us first of all 
clear away the accidentals. 

I can, for example, conceive a regime in which the redistribution 
of wealth has gone so far that the duty of material benevolence or 
charity will cease to be felt, just as the duty of taking your bow and 
arrow with you when you went reaping or mowing, dropped away 
when the King’s peace was so well kept that sturdy beggars were no 
longer to be feared—though let me remind you that we all have a 
duty still to assist the constable in making an arrest and can be 
punished for not discharging it. If you turn from the economic to 
the political structure of society, we see that we have in fact reached 
a point where the distribution of advantage, as expressed in the 
franchise, leaves little or no room for further concessions. And here 
let me give two examples, one small and the other great, taken from 
this area, of ‘my thesis that duties are logically prior to rights. 

If we are to have a House of Commons at all, it is incumbent on 
all of us, individually and collectively, to see that it is as good for its 
purpose as we can make it. Experience shows that the excellence of 
the House, or what a Greek would have called its areté, largely 
depends on the impartiality of the Chair, and the withdrawal of the 
Speaker from party conflict. Therefore the Speaker’s seat ought not 
to be contested, and if certain persons in the Daventry Division claim 
that they have a right to contest it, we must reply that their prior duty 
to guard the dignity of the Chair forbids them to exercise their right, 
and a right which ought not to be exercised is a nullity in ethics and 
logic alike. 

My second example is Women’s Suffrage, and again I start from 
the duty of making representative institutions as truly representative 
as may be. In 1832 I should have enjoyed discussing the question 
with Grote and Mill on Platonic or Benthamist principles, and I 
think I should have argued thus. ‘‘ We all know,’’ I should have 
said, ‘‘ a number of women whom in fact we do consult on public 
affairs, and their influence is both admitted and valuable. But I 
see no way of enfranchising them without admitting a vastly larger 
number who are politically so immature that they will not vote on 
the issue before them but on something quite irrelevant, and would 
therefore make the House less representative rather than more.’’ In 
1867 I should have observed that the numbers in this group of 
politically mature women were increasing, but on the other hand I 
think I should have been influenced by John Bright’s argument that 
the enfranchisement of women would lead to an over-representation 
of the clergy. By 1885 I should have begun to see my way clear. 
‘‘In fact,’’ I should have said, ‘‘ we are delegating some of the 
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functions of government—in the School Boards for example—to 
women; and by excluding from the common council of the nation 
the experience they have acquired there, and are acquiring in the 
professions, we are impairing its representative character, at a time 
when we are admitting a great body of politically immature men. 
Therefore, to adjust the balance, I am prepared for a limited enfran- 
chisement of, let us say, ratepaying women.”’ 

Now this matter of women’s suffrage has always seemed to me a 
test question for eliciting the true nature of fundamental law. I see 
that in some at least of the drafts for world order, universal suffrage 
is provided as a Right: from which it follows that all acts of any 
legislature not founded on universal suffrage are morally invalid. 
Carry this conclusion one step further. You embody your declaration 
of rights in the fundamental law of the Federation, which law must 
be applied by the Federal Courts. Are those courts empowered to 
disallow all the legislation of a component State because in that State 
women have no vote? On the principle I am defending the question 
does not arise. The possession of a vote is an advantage held in trust 
for certain objects. It is at all times the duty of those who enjoy that 
advantage to consider whether their objects can be better attained by 
imparting the advantage to others. Federation, we are agreed, pre- 
supposes the continued existence of the several States. Therefore it 
leaves the citizens of those States free to do all they think right to 
make them as good as possible for all the purposes for which States 
exist. And what that may be at any moment depends on innumerable 
factors, all, or most of which, are peculiar to the State itself, because 
they are generated by its peculiar history. I take as an example the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which seems to enjoy a curious sanctity in the 
eyes of those who are occupied in framing a new earth. I forget 
how many times we have suspended it: some score, I fancy. And 
why? Because it was interfering with the primary duty of protecting 
the good against the bad, the law-abiding against the law-breakers, 
the duty which a young man is expected to discharge by going into 
the militia, or, if it comes to that, by driving away a tramp who is 
frightening his old grandmother at the kitchen door. Now is the 
Habeas Corpus Act part of your fundamental law or is it not? I 
should say no: it is merely a local contrivance for regulating the duty 
which the powerful and important owe to the weak and insignificant, 
namely, to see that they are fairly dealt with, a duty which in other 
ages and countries might be discharged in totally different but equally 
efficacious ways. 

From whichever side we approach it, then, we find ourselves 
recurring to our principle of the logical priority of duty and the 
definition of social duty as the application of private advantage to 
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the general good. Take another instance, the claim for a weekly 
rest-day. Now that nobody outside Tennessee believes that the 
Sabbath was proclaimed in fire and thunder from Sinai, on what are 
we to ground it? I should say: on the duties inherent in the relation- 
ship of master and man. The man is expected to see that his master’s 
business thrives. The master is expected not to take more out of the 
man than regular rest and recreation can replace. But how, pre- 
cisely and in detail, each is to discharge his duty to the other depends 
upon an infinity of historic, and religious, accidents. An English 
skipper with a Russian crew tried to sail on a Monday, which is the 
Russian unlucky day. The men refused and he marched them all 
before the magistrate. ‘‘ Mind you,” he said, ‘‘ I always deal fairly 
by my men, and I should never ask them to sail on Friday. But 
Monday—that’s flat mutiny.”’ 

You see my difficulty. In essence the same, our fundamental 
social duties assume a different form as soon as they are given a legal 
sanction. No doubt, as between States speaking the same idiom, 
living much the same way of life, and habituated to the same con- 
ception and practice of law, the differences will be manageable, though 
even there, as the history of Switzerland, America and Canada shows, 
the management will require both time and tact. But between States 
of different speech and antecedents, the differences are bound to be 
so great that common legislation is impossible and an over-riding 
jurisdiction would be felt to be oppressive. On the other hand, unless 
they ave thrown into legislative form, they remain merely abstract 
expressions with not much greater efficacy than the declaration of the 
Holy Alliance, on which the Duke of Wellington observed that His 
Majesty’s Government would require something more precise. 


From this dilemma, what is the escape ? 

The clue I suggest we might follow is to be found in the forty- 
fifth Article of the Constitution of Eire, prescribing the principles 
of social legislation. The content is not now my concern. The 
interesting, and so far as I know, the original feature of that Article 
is the provision that it is binding on Parliament but not on the Courts. 
Whether that means that the Speaker would, for example, be bound 
to rule out of order an amendment to a Bill on the ground that it was 
in conflict with the Article I do not know. But the Courts would 
certainly not be able to disallow an Act of Parliament on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional. Let us explore this field, bearing in 
mind the disti ~tion we have already made between the inherent and 
the accidental uuties. 

But first of all, can we enumerate the inherent duties? They must, 
we are agreed, correspond with inherent advantages which the acci- 
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dental constitution of society cannot over-ride. I can see four: always 
and everywhere, the young and vigorous are expected to put their 
strength and energy at the service of the community, the old their 
experience and reflexion: those who know are expected to teach the 
ignorant, the skilful to guide the clumsy. Perhaps this list is not 
exhaustive. Then add to it if you can. But here you see we have 
four sets of relationships, arising out of the natural constitution of 
mankind: functions, we may say, of the inevitable distinctions of 
age and aptitude. Now the subject matter of politics is not individuals 
but the relationships of individuals, and the perfect State would be 
one in which all relationships were felt to be good, because the duties 
involved in them were being freely discharged, were, as Aristotle 
would say, unimpeded activities, and therefore necessarily pleasant. 
If for instance a young man found that by reason of excessive hours 
of labour, or undernourishment, or defective training, he was not 
deploying the strength he felt to be in him, a bad relationship would 
be created: or what the psychologists, I think, now call a frustration. 
But so it would be if at this moment my discourse were interrupted by 
an emissary from the Home Office flourishing a copy of the Emer- 
gency Defence Regulations and bidding me to hold my tongue. 
So it would be if a schoolmistress found her evacuees so verminous 
that they could not mind what she was telling them for scratching. 
So it would be if a statesman found that his plans for the benefit of 
his own country were being subverted by the machinations of foreign 
agents bent on a different object. And see how large an area we have 
covered. From our four primary duties we have deduced a whole 
code of national security, physical welfare, education and freedom 
of debate. 

Now a federation is a society, and therefore bound by the laws 
which govern the growth and maintenance of societies. And if my 
reasoning is correct, the fundamental law of the federation turns out 
to be something very simple after all. It merely provides that the 
application of strength, experience, knowledge and skill to the common 
business of the federation is a duty incumbent on those who possess 
them, leaving the modalities to be determined in accordance with the 
historic antecedents of each State in constant and effective consultation 
with the others. Observe those words. They are the essential link 
in my argument because they express the essential quality, the 
idiosyncracy of federation, in ntrast to societies of a unitary 
character. 

Let me illustrate the working of, this law, and to simplify the 
argument I will confine myself to two States, England and France, 
and imagine that they agree to live in perpetual association. The two 
associates live partly on imported food, partly on home-grown, and 
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their home supplies are to a certain extent complementary. Now it 
is plain that under-nourished citizens cannot discharge their duties in 
such a way as to render their full service to society, e.g., as soldiers. 
Therefore each associate must see to it, in its own fashion, that the 
people of their respective nations are properly fed. They would 
therefore be bound to ensure that the supplies were adequate 
in bulk—leaving distribution to be managed by the associates 
separately. For this purpose, I conceive a standing Anglo-French 
Bureau of Food Supply and Diet, keeping the position under constant 
review, observing and if necessary initiating research and experi- 
ment. It would not be a legislative body: its findings would not be 
mandatory. But the associates would have agreed to be guided by 
them, and this is what I mean by constant and effective consultation, 
just as I understand the Irish Parliament has bound itself to be guided 
by Article 45: and this agreement is the fundamental law of the 
federation as such. 


I have in mind, as you will probably have detected, two analogies: 
one is the work done by the specialist departments of the League of 
Nations, the other the relations existing between a Government 
Department and elected bodies discharging statutory functions. And 
it is to this latter that I should particularly draw your attention. 
Anyone who has had experience of the administration of an Act of 
Parliament through local authorities knows that the Soke of Peter- 
borough and the Urban District of Rowley Regis can be very nearly 
as prickly about their sovereign rights as any Balkan State: and when 
you go back to the earlier days, eighty or a hundred years ago, you 
find this local individualism armed and recalcitrant at every point. 
You remember John Bright’s threat that if ever a factory inspector 
showed his face in his mill he would close down and put all his work- 
people on the street: and it is on record that when the Poor Law 
Commission appeared in Todmorden, Fielden rang his factory bells 
and beat them out of town. 


Now how has this individualism been harmonised into a system 
for promoting the welfare of the nation as a whole? In my experience 
I can only recall two instances in which Parliament has had to apply 
force, legal force, to a defaulting authority, which is the analogue of 
applying Federal execution to a seceding or contumacious State. The 
rest has been done in ways exceedingly difficult to define—I have 
heard them described from the inside as a mixture of bluff and cajolery 
—but which in the end amount to the fruitful interaction of generalised 
reflection and local initiative: or, in other words, of different kinds 
of knowledge, of experience and of skill. In this way our legislation 
has come to be a fair reflection of the best current practice, not 
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requiring more of people than can be fairly expected of them but 
seeing that what is expected of them is done. 

Apply this to our Joint Board of Supply. It will be exposed, just 
as a Government Department is, to any amount of lobbying, only in 
this case the lobbying will be national as well as sectional. I think, 
therefore, that it would be necessary to give its members the security 
of tenure which our law gives to holders of judicial office. But it 
will develop within itself one of the most powerful incentives in the 
world, professional zeal, the scientific habit, and the scientific deter- 
mination to get its problems rightly solved, and its solutions generally 
accepted. It will be constantly straining to extend its jurisdiction and 
as constantly pushed back. You cannot deal with supply without 
considering production, or production without considering protection 
and land tenure, without, that is to say, touching two of the most 
sensitive spots in the social frame. It will attract a constituency who 
want to have its findings cast with law forthwith, and a most vigilant 
anti-constituency. My imagination finds no difficulty in picturing 
meetings after market hours to protest against those foreigners who 
are dumping their rotten onions on us, and processions of vine- 
growers with banners inscribed: Guinness n’est pas bon pour nous. 

The Board, remember, will not be operating in the air. The 
associates are bound, as we have said, to be guided by its findings. 
That is to say, in practice, there will be a day to debate its report, 
after which it will be sent to a Select Committee, or whatever the 
corresponding process is in the French Chamber: the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the National Farmers’ Union and the Rural Workers’ 
Union and the rest of them will attend with their objections and 
suggestions: and as much of the report will become law as the people 
of England and France can be induced at that conjuncture to swallow. 

In the same way I can conceive a Board of Defence, a Board of 
Currency, Boards in fact for every mode of national activity which is 
considered by both associates to be a public concern. If I had time 
I should particularly like to develop an idea which has long been in 
my mind, and which seems to me to be of really vital importance to 
the future of civilisation. I mean the distribution of man power, 
physical, technical and intellectual. At present we know with some 
accuracy what force we are actually employing but what latent 
reserves we may possess we do not know at all. And to discover, to 
direct and to train these reserves is an undertaking which as it 
advanced would have incalculable effects, I think, on the development 
of industry, science and culture, and not less on the whole system of 
education, in theory and practice alike. But I took my example from 
agriculture because it was precisely at this point when I read Clarence 
Streit’s book that I found myself bristling in my best Victorian, or 
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Todmorden, manner. Let me read the passage which provoked my 
indignation : — 


‘“‘ Take the extreme case of the Swiss wheat-grower, whose 
business the Union would presumably ruin. It does not follow that 
he himself would be ruined or torn from the soil. The Union 
would at the same time stimulate the Swiss specialities, such 
as watch-making, cheese-making, lace-making. This would give 
work to the farmer’s sons and daughters whom tariffs have 
deprived of their jobs: he would have fewer mouths to feed at 
home and more to feed in town with vegetables and other fresh 
food. The probability of his finding an easier livelihood in truck- 
farming would be increased by the fact that the rise in prosperity 
throughout the Union would bring Switzerland more tourists. 
This would expand its hotel business (now at 20 per cent. capacity), 
increasitig the demand for fresh foods while diminishing the supply 
by drawing people from the farms to work in the hotels. This 
process would be speeded by the fact that the tourist influx would 
cause much constructive work of all kinds for the development of 
the scenic and playground resources of the Alps.’’ 


On which I commented as follows:—‘‘ I acknowledge that where 
competitive industry is allowed to work without restriction, that is 
what might happen to anybody, and does happen to someone, every 
day; and doubtless the people of Calne, for instance, would find 
some consolation in the thought that if, as a result of Union, their 
bacon industry went to pot they could always earn a living as polo- 
instructors and groundsmen to rich Danes. But the whole trend of 
modern legislation, in Europe at least, has been towards the 
bringing of the economic automaton under control: to preserve 
and foster within each country a balance of population, a variety of 
interest, and therefore a diversity of culture which the automaton, 
with its Cobdenite eyes glued to the profit and loss account would 
flatten and destroy,’’ and what I saw glaring at me between the lines 
of Mr. Streit’s persuasive prose was the same automaton in a new 
garb, levelling in its march the beneficent variety of national aptitude 
and skill and virtue. Like the Pax Romana, the Pax Atlantica might 
be too dearly bought. 

I know well enough that hitherto the regulation of the economic 
process has been for the most part—I am not overlooking the Inter- 
national Labour Office—conducted on a national basis and within 
national limits. I can quite well conceive of it being placed on a 
federal basis: and I will go so far as to say that the contraction 
of space has made some such transference inevitable. I think I 
have shown how it could be done, and, indeed, I believe it is the 
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only way it could be done. We have all become so netted and 
knotted into the economic fabric, the process of national economic 
control has become so searching and so intimate, such vast interests 
are sustained by it, the comfort of so many people depends on it that 
only, I think, by the exercise of the utmost patience and the most 
disinterested skill could it be recast on an international or federal basis. 
I cannot see it succumbing to any direct attack. I can see it being 
gradually transformed by this method of constant and effective con- 
sultation, which would excite little or no initial resistance, would 
make no overt attack on sovereignty, but would gather impetus in 
proportion as it proved its efficacy, creating a constantly larger field 
in which men and women of the required aptitude could in increasing 
numbers exercise, and feel that they were effectively exercising, what 
is after all the fundamental duty of rational beings, namely, to follow 
the argument whithersoever it goes. 


or 








The Institute in Australia 


By A. J. WALDEGRAVE, I.S.0. 


.". journal of the Australian Regional Groups of the Institute of 

Public Administration for September-December, whether by 
accident or design, illustrates vividly the value of bringing together 
within one pair of covers the reflections of different minds on the same 
set of problems. In this issue of the journal there are three papers, 
evidently written without direct reference one to another, which throw 
converging beams of illumination on the problems of local government 
in Australia. The first, by T. H. Upton, is on the “‘ Metropolitan 
(Sydney) Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board ’”’ and gives a full 
account of the history and organisation of the administrative problems 
associated with the provision of the vital necessity, water, to ‘‘ what 
is now the third biggest city in the British Empire.’’ The second, by 
Professor F. A. Bland, deals with the subject of ‘‘ Post-War Con- 
stitutional Reconstruction,’’ and after considering the probable posi- 
tion of the Commonwealth at the end of the war and the reaction 
upon the status of the States, proceeds to a full and stimulating 
discussion of the possibility of enhancing the status of local govern- 
ment in any constitutional rearrangements. 

Professor Bland’s outstanding practical proposal is the creation of 
Regional Councils to take over many of the functions which in 
Australia now suffer from over-centralisation. In urging this, he has 
much to say on the constitution and administrative arrangements of 
Boards and Councils which is sane, informed and constructive. For 
example, speaking of the division of policy functions from adminis- 
trative functions, he says:— 


‘* T prefer the Sydney County Council (Electricity Authority) 
scheme to that of the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
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Board, because although I believe that the Water Board system 
is likely to be the more efficient, given an outstanding adminis- 
trative President, it has serious defects in a system of local 
government. The principal defect is that the President is an 
appointed official, and must therefore exercise the reserve of an 
official. He cannot conduct popular campaigns and therefore 
cannot give popular leadership.”’ 


With a passion for administrative efficiency, Professor Bland is still 
a convinced believer in democracy. 

The third paper dealing with local government is definitely on that 
subject, and is entitled ‘‘ Local Government in New South Wales.’’ 
It is contributed by E. H. Selby and gives a clear picture of the 
working of the Councils known as City, Municipal, Shire and County. 
This picture confirms the criticism that local government in Australia 
is far too much restricted to matters of narrow scope, and that the 
time is ripe for transfer of functions from the centre. 

A paper calling for special mention is one on ‘‘ Personnel Manage- 
ment: Recruitment and Remuneration,’”’ by H. F. Benning, which 
describes methods of progressive commercial companies and contri- 
butes ideas which should be of value in Service circles. 

Outside the papers contributed there is an interesting account of 
the formation and progress of a Public Administration Study Group 
at Canberra, the seat of the Commonwealth Government. This group 
has over a hundred members, and they have divided themselves into 
sub-groups to study the following five subjects : — 


(x) Personnel administration. 
(2) The provision and control of public funds. 


(3) The development and structure of the public service with 
special reference to the Commonwealth Public Service. 


(4) Administrative methods by which officials regulate the activities 
of citizens. 


(5) The social and institutional framework within which the 
administrator must work. 


The Institute is fully alive in Australia. 











Some Aspects of State Influence on 


the Press in Germany Before 1933 


By F. R. Cows t, Ph.D. 


ee’ dangers to democracy flowing from attempts by authority 
to secure clandestine influence through the press find all too 
ample illustration in the political history of Germany. 

German democracy, as it is well known, never attained full 
development in the nineteenth century. The Reichstag was indeed a 
representative organ and its members could at times be very out- 
spoken, but it never succeeded in securing an influence at all com- 
parable to that of the British Parliament. 

The divergent evolution of German and British public administra- 
tion in the nineteenth century now seems so clear in the light of their 
present outcome that it is apt to be forgotten that it was a source of 
alarm to our grandfathers. At a time when England was grappling 
with a menacing and desperate amount of illiteracy, it is not very 
surprising to find educational reformers full of admiration for the State 
schools of Prussia.1 More discerning observers made no secret of 
their doubts. Charles Merivale, an ecclesiastic whose faith in a 
hierarchical form of society was not incompatible with complete dis- 
trust of attempts by the State to influence public opinion, wroie in 
1867 deploring ‘‘ the notion of an official teaching of moral and 
spiritual truth ’’ such as that prevailing ‘‘ in Prussia, where it is only 
maintained by gross spiritual tyranny imposed upon a people who 
have been trained to bear it for a century or more.’”? 


I.—IMPERIAL GERMANY 


That Bismarck’s strong position owed much to his skill in manag- 
ing the press is common knowledge. There was no secret about some 
of his press relations during his own lifetime—‘‘ As Premier and 
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Chancellor, no less than as Federal Envoy, Bismarck turned his 
attention to the press and utilised it when he thought fit.’’? The 
‘““ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ was his mouthpiece, and many 
of its editorials are attributed to him. 

How much he owed to such support is difficult to estimate. For 
however valuable may have been the help of his press allies, he had 
to contend with strong and outspoken opposition. As is often the 
case with outstanding historical personalities, his victories are remem- 
bered and his defeats forgotten. 

In Bismarck’s time and after him, Government relations with 
the press were clandestine. The press in Prussia was divided into two 
classes, the good and the bad. The editors of the good newspapers 
(the offizidse Presse) basked in the smiles of the great, whose actions 
they consistently represented as the embodiment of wisdom and 
patriotism. In return, on attaining a suitable age, they would in con- 
sequence be decorated by the great with the Kronenorden of the 
fourth class. The rewards of the bad editors, when the authorities 
could manage it, were fines and imprisonment.* 

The “‘ iron hand ”’ of Bismarck is a general phrase of which the 
specific verification would lie in the narration of innumerable detailed 
instances of the bludgeoning of editors and the public by methods 
often startling in their crudity. Some were more adroit. The Prussian 
newspaper tax was skilfully manipulated to curb the “‘ bad ’’ and 
to encourage the ‘‘ good ”’ press.® The use of the power of the press 
to counteract the rising tide of popular demands, labelled by the 
authorities as ‘‘ socialism,’’ was indeed but one aspect of a form 
of government singularly well equipped to maintain its prestige and 
power. 

In country districts the Landrat was a powerful local official. In 
Prussia he was appointed by the Ministry of the Interior and was 
always a member of the landowning class. He was, therefore, a 
pillar of strength. From the special aspect of State publishing his 
power can be seen in his monopoly of official news and his authority 
to arrange for its publication in a selected local journal, the 
Kreisblatt. Often this news was of great importance to farmers, 
traders, schoolmasters and others. In the country districts, Berlin 
newspapers were rarely seen by the middle class or farmers. Com- 
munications were slow and often there would be little room for more 
than one weekly or bi-weekly local journal. It would have an editor 
but could not maintain a staff of reporters. Much of the reporting 
of local affairs was done by schoolmasters as a part-time job. 

The Landrat could bring influence to bear upon the local press 
in various ways. He could strongly recommend the local school- 
master to report only for the chosen paper, and few local school- 
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masters were in a position to ignore such advice. More important was 
the power of giving official news. Not only was it of very great 
importance but payment was made for printing it. Against such 
influence the opposition press found it difficult to make any headway. 

The Landrat often did not hesitate to use his power to influence 
elections, and the Kreisblatt was one important channel of such 
influence. 

Towards 1878, when Bismarck was making a determined attack 
upon the socialists, complaints about the misuse of the Kretsblatter 
became more numerous. An incident in 1878 may serve as an 
example. A small provincial newspaper in East Prussia, Amtliches 
Wehlauer Kreisblatt, divided, as often the custom of the period, into 
an official and unofficial section, printed in its issue of 24th July, 1878, 
under the heading ‘‘ Bekanntmachungen des Landraths betr. die 
Reichstagswahl,’’ an article indicating the way in which the Govern- 
ment would like to see the electors vote. In language which lacked 
nothing in vigour and emphasis, it pointed out that the Kaiser’s 
Government expected the new Reichstag to take the ample measures 
now necessary to avert dangerous threats to State and society revealed 
in the programme of the social-democratic politicians. It called, 
therefore, for the suppression of all social-democratic unions, gather- 
ings and printed matter. ‘‘ Let all patriotic Germans elect the right 
people.”’ 

So outspoken a pronouncement, which may have reflected unusual 
ineptitude on the part of a local official, naturally stirred up a good 
deal of apprehension. A detailed and lengthy complaint was sent by 
the electors to the Reichstag. The Select Committee on Elections 
strongly supported the electors’ petition in their report to the Reich- 
stag and asked that the election should be declared invalid. The 
matter got no further, however, and remained undecided at the end 
of the session.’ The session proceeded, in fact, to debate those 
measures against socialism which had been accurately forecast in 
Wehlau. On 19th October, 1878, British political history was held 
up as an example to the Reichstag by a deputy (Dr. Zimmermann), 
who told the House that the evil influences with which the press 
had to contend were not confined to socialistic proposals but arose 
in more serious fashion from the hold which local officials had secured 
over the press in their areas. The majority in the Reichstag did not 
share these fears and the measures against the socialists were passed.° 

The semi-official press continued to exist if not to flourish. 
A curiosity to British observers of pre-Nazi German journalism 
was the publication of newspapers by public authorities. The 
larger States had their own newspapers, which carried official 
news and advertisements in addition to presenting the normal news 
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stories and feature articles of a commercial newspaper. They were 
in fact sometimes defended on the ground that they afforded an 
economical and efficient method of communicating official notices 
and information. Their political influence in comparison with that of 
popular journals does not seem to have been significant, but their 
existence was naturally resented by the commercial press as an exhibi- 
tion of unfair competition. They equally obviously supplied oppo- 
sition parties with a target for criticism. (Thus the belated founda- 
tion of the ‘‘ Bayerische Staatszeitung u. Kgl. Bayerischer Staatsan- 
zeiger ’’ in 1913 led to a row in the House of Representatives of the 
Bavarian Landtag on 28th October, 1913. The Staatsanzeiger fir 
Wiirttemberg and the Dresdner Journal were older, but none of them 
had the prestige of the Wiener Zeitung, the official journal of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, first published in the year 1703.) !° 

Interference with elections and with the press did not diminish. 
At this time Bismarck was at the zenith of his power. In 1881 Herr 
von Puttkamer, iis relative by marriage, was charged with the 
management of the press and with the manipulation of elections. 
The homage which Bismarck paid to the idea that a free press is a 
valuable corrector of bureaucracy and absolutism was therefore 
merely verbal." 

The fact is of course that the press in Germany has never known 
the freedom allowed in the U.S.A. or in England. The apparent 
dawn of freedom in 1848 proved to be delusive. Restrictions were 
soon reimposed, as by Bismarck’s Press Regulations of 1863, and 
they were codified and strengthened by the Imperial Press Law of 
7th May, 1874. This law was amended as time went on (as in roth 
June, 1901, 7th June, 1909), but not in the direction of freeing news- 
papers from State influence. 

The dubious results of clandestine relations between: Government 
departments and the press had therefore already become clearly 
evident in the history of Germany before the War of 1914-1918. 
Although the whole story will probably never be pieced together there 
is already sufficient evidence to show how dangerous a game could 
be played by ambitious statesmen and civil servants. That it vitiated 
and degraded the whole tone of political life in Germany is a con- 
clusion for which the events of our own day provide an all too 
obvious verification. The policy of Bismarck in this respect has 
already been made fairly clear.” 

After Bismarck and his circle had been removed from public life 
by Wilhelm II, one Foreign Office official of high rank, trained in the 
Bismarckian tradition and acquainted with most of its secret manipu- 
lations, remained in the Wilhelmstrasse. He was the now notorious 
but then very little known von Holstein. Interesting evidence has 
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become ayailable in recent years relating to his schemes, plots and 
intrigues, from which it is plain that he did not scruple to use the 
press to get his own view of affairs recommended." 

Of the press officers of the Imperial Chancellery, Geheimrat 
Hammann is the most famous. He had the confidence of the 
Chancellor, by whom he was appointed, and he was in intimate con- 
tact with important people in the newspaper world. He is credited 
with exercising great influence on the press during his long service 
under four Chancellors. In comparison with the press officers of 
the later Republic he was singularly fortunate in this relatively rare 
change of political masters. During the Empire, moreover, the 
Chancellery was a more powerful office than it became under the 
Republic. The Chancellor appointed by the Kaiser was in charge 
of the Foreign Office and he was usually the Minister President of 
Prussia, which meant that he was supreme in internal affairs also. 
Hence the key position of the Chancellor’s press-officer.4 

Hammann was the first in an office which in our own day has 
developed into that held by Dr. Josef Goebbels. To judge by the 
available evidence, it has been a logical development. Whether due 
to that inherent tendency which is said to make political power 
corrupt those who wield it, or whether a result of the difficulties of 
the political situation of Imperial Germany, it seems that the Govern- 
ment was quite prepared to consider deception as a legitimate aid 
to its administration.% 

Other important ministries possessed nothing in the nature of 
the modern press or public relations division. A senior official 
(vortragender Rat) in each would have among his duties that of 
interviewing press representatives. The authoritarian style of the old 
Imperial German State service, its unbending stiffness, its strictly | 
official outlook, made such facilities of little use. The long-suffering | 
journalists christened the official press officer ‘‘ Der Lohengrin,”’ 
because his motto seemed to be “‘ nie sollst du mich befragen.”’ 

Broadly speaking, officials were prepared to use the press for 
their own purposes when they had sufficient need to do so, but 
enquiries from the press itself were met with the greatest reserve.” 

Von Biilow is said to be the first Chancellor to adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude. By showing marked courtesy and personal 
charm he did much to win that good opinion of journalists so dis- 
regarded by his predecessors.” 

In the decade before the War of 1914-18 government relations with 
the press took a more subtle and indirect form than in the days of the 
Iron Chancellor. The government began to realise the advantages 
which could be derived by skilfully manipulating opposition senti- 
ment to produce the right results upon opinion abroad or among 
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political forces at home.’* Attacks upon official measures and even 
caustic comments upon some of the Kaiser’s speeches were allowed 
without protest, and sometimes indeed actually encouraged by depart- 
mental press officers to serve some carefully planned manceuvre. 

New forces compelled new policies. The rising labour movement, 
which had become by far the strongest party in the Reichstag, owned 
a whole chain of provincial papers whose influence grew until it 
more than outweighed that of the semi-official press of the Kreisblatt 
type.!9 

On the other side the national newspapers of the new ruling class 
of Germany, the industrialists, export merchants and bankers of the 
Rhine and Ruhr, Hamburg and Frankfurt were no less powerful. 
The press in the industrial era was less amenable to the older forms 
of official ‘‘ guidance and information ’’ which had sufficed in Prussia 
to retard or stifle the expression of independent opinion. Faced with 
this situation the bureaucracy looked for new means to preserve its 
influence and found it in the leading German news agency, the W.T.B. 
(Wolffsches Telegraphen Buro), which it was first content to 
influence but which it ultimately purchased.” At a time when foreign, 
commercial and diplomatic news assumed ever-growing importarice 
for the national press, state-ownership of the means of communica- 
tion by telegraph, cable and the new wireless was a logical corollary 
for a government unable or unwilling to trust its subjects. 


II.—THE War 1914-18 


When the war broke out in 1914 there was no mistaking the 
Government’s true opinion of the need for muzzling the press. A 
strict military censorship already existed as part of the Government’s 
schemes for war-preparedness. Very shortly after the mobilisation 
every newspaper received printed instructions putting the censorship 
machinery into operation. Early in August, 1914, a military press 
conference was organised. It was held three times a week. Admission 
to it was controlled by the military, who rigorously excluded anyone 
who had incurred the mistrust of the army chiefs. Dr. Rudolf 
Breitscheid of the Leipziger Volkszeitung, for instance, was excluded 
because the General Staff plainly told the president of the confer- 
ence that no confidential news would be given out if Breitscheid was 
present. The meetings resembled a drill parade. The journalists 
faced army officers in considerable numbers as well as representative 
Reich, State, and communal officials. Questions were allowed, but 
replies do not always seem to have been forthcoming. A _ too 
inquisitive journalist would be sharply reminded that the meeting 
was no Parliament before which the Imperial Government had to 
justify itself. The press was there to receive iristructions, not to be 
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conciliated, and on at least one occasion the representatives were 
told that the effect which the news might have was a good deal more 
important than its accuracy. 

As the war years dragged on, the press was subjected to an ever- 
increasing burden of rules and orders. In Wiirttemberg alone over 
5,000 regulations were in force, and the unfortunate editors and 
their proprietors did not know for certain what was or what was: not 
permitted.#! 

There seems little doubt that the restrictions on the press were 
far more severe in Germany than in France and England.” 
There was a considerable decline in the number of newspapers. 
According to the Handbuch Deutscher Zeitungen, produced in the 
German War Office Press Section in 1917, there had been 3,534 news- 
papers in 1912, but the number had fallen to 2,938, and many of these 
were very similar to each other because there had been a great 
increase in the use of centrally-supplied stereos and matrices provid- 
ing ready-made “‘ features ’’ correspondingly reducing the demands 
on local editorial talent. Paper rationing could also be used as a 
control. 

In‘1917, during the short Chancellorship of Dr. Michaelis, press 
relationships of the Government were organised on a more extensive 
scale. For the first time a press officer was attached to every central 
department with a co-ordinating authority in the press officer of the 
Imperial Chancellery who was in closer touch with the supreme 
authority by which Imperial policy was determined. 

In announcing these arrangements it was said that insufficient 
contact between Government and the press before the war was 
recognised by everyone as a defect for which much of the blame 
rested upon the officials. Yet the political complexion of war-time 
Imperial Germany was very different from that of the third Reich. 
In September, 1917, in the middle of a disastrous war, the German 
Government still paid lip-service to the democratic idea of a free 
press. ‘‘ Selbstverstandlich sind diese neuen Einrichtungen nicht als 
Organe zur ‘ Beeinflussung ’ der 6ffentlichen Meinung gedacht; der 
Presse die Méglichkeit eines eigenen Urteils und ihre unbedingte 
Selbstandigkeit zu erhalten, liegt auch im Interesse des Behérden und 
gerade die neuen Pressestellen sollen und werden die freie Kritik, 
freilich auch die sachliche Kritik, erleichtern.’’” 

Such a statement was little more than window-dressing, and its 
significance is chiefly remarkable in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments. It was all very well for a progressive Chancellor to paint idyllic 
pictures of free co-operation between independent newspapers and 
public departments, but the legacy of the past was not to be so 
easily overcome. 
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The attempt to make the Civil Service Press Bureaux (under the 
direction of the Press Officer in the Chancellery) superior to the War 
Department organisation (Kriegspressamt) was not successful. 
Until the revolution, when it was dissolved, the War Office Press 
Bureau remained supreme and censorship increased instead of 
diminished. To Germans the press continued to present the same 
uniformity, sustaining the reputation of the German army by the same 
stories and producing a succession of victories, as unmistakable signs 
of the inevitable weakening of the enemy. 

Reflecting upon their experience after the war, many German 
writers have condemned the narrow view taken by officials of their 
duties towards the press, saying that the greatest evil of the war 
propaganda was the state of unpreparedness for defeat in which it 
left the German people. It may have been thought excusable to tell 
the German people deliberate lies about the German defeat on the 
Marne in September, 1914, but it was quite another thing on the 
8th June, 1918, to say that enemy plans for that year had already 
been defeated, that their armies possessed no further initiative and 
that no surprises need be expected from Foch. Some of the false- 
hoods discovered themselves. On 24th May, 1918, the good news 
was spread that large stores of metal had been captured in the 
Balkans. Soon afterwards came a strict order requisitioning metal 
in private possession. Much of the propaganda was of course for 
foreign consumption, but if by mistake it was distributed in Germany 
also, it did more harm than good. When Wolff’s Telegraphic 
Bureau distributed a communiqué extolling the wonderful harvest 
prospects, the agrarian press was enraged because it foresaw trouble 
for its readers, who would be suspected of deliberately keeping back 
supplies from the towns.* 

Reassuring news about the attitude of Italy, Roumania, and 
America was given out until the day they declared war on Germany, 
and on 16th October, 1918, two weeks after Ludendorff’s despairing 
cries for help, the press conference was told that on no account must 
thé peace move be represented as due to military reasons.” 


III.—THE REPUBLIC, 1919-1933 
(a) Post-War Chaos 


The war-time machinery of the press conference and departmental 
press officers was retained after the collapse of November, 1918. But 
the circumstances in which they worked had suffered a revolutionary 
change. No longer was the Imperial Government secure from the 
buffeting waves of fluctuating political opinion. The officials had 
lost prestige as well as power. The Weimar Constitution guaranteed, 
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within specified legal limits, the freedom of the press (Article 118), 
‘ Eine Zensur,’’ it was proclaimed, ‘‘ findet nicht statt.’’ But time 
was to show that the collapse was no revolution and that the traditions 
to which generations of Germans had been accustomed remained 
alive, although temporarily driven underground. 

Largely under cover of the necessity for dealing with acknow- 
ledged emergencies, with inflation and with a desperate economic 
situation, restrictions were introduced one by one. Inevitably the 
bureaucrats retained a considerable influence, and it grew rather 
than diminished. The political Minister could do little without them. 
Unlike the British parliamentary political head of a department the 
German Ministers were without private secretaries drawn from their 
departments and from the Reichstag. 

The tactics of obstruction devised by permanent officials to 
embarrass a parliamentary chief wishing to pursue unpopular paths 
were soon well developed in many branches of the Government. The 
Ministers, powerless in the face of so determined an hostility, began 
to rely upon the only official in circumstances similar to their own. 
This was the press officer. He was a party man chosen by the 
Minister, and the close and confidential relations which grew up 
between him and the political chief involved him in wider duties than 
those of attending to press conferences and press releases alone. The 
Minister not unnaturally made use of his power to get one high 
official, whom he could fully trust, into his department. 

It must always be remembered that Germany was facing an 
immensely complicated and difficult political situation. The country 
was the scene of fierce party warfare in which a number of narrow- 
minded party politicians, all suspicious of each other, sought for a 
supremacy which none could obtain. Coalitions, unstable as 
coalitions notoriously are, were the order of the day. The Chancellor’s 
press officer (Pressechef) was therefore in- an unenviable position. 
If he was a known party-man he was bound to incur the suspicion 
of some members of the coalition. If he sought to avoid this danger 
he necessarily tended to be colourless, inadequate, and unreliable 
from the journalist’s point of view. There were frequent changes of 
chief press officer because it was obviously impossible to expect a 
Cabinet, none too sure of its position, to risk employing a man 
suspected to be out of sympathy with its policy. The Socialist 
Cabinet employed a social-democrat, Stresemann gave the post to 
a member of the Volkspartei, Fehrenbach, Cuno and Luther fittingly 
employed neutral civil servants. Marx’s first Cabinet had a man from 
the Zentrum, Wirth had a democratic ‘‘ journalist’’ in his two 
Cabinets. What was true of the most important post was true i the 
departmental press officers also.” 
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The very fact that the country was in such a difficult situation 
sharpened political animosities, and each party felt all the more 
the need for a favourable press. 

The news department of the Foreign Office sank in relative 
importance on its separation from the Chancellery, and new depart- 
ments such as the Ministry of the Interior, dealing with the far more 
urgent domestic affairs, came to the fore. Except for the provision 
of press officers for these new departments and the disappearance 
of the War Office Press Bureau, which was a censor’s office as much 
as a source of information, the administrative machine for press 
relations founded in 1917 remained in operation. For the most part 
the press relations work was given to specialists. 


(b) The Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst 


In addition to its relations with the press the Government also 
possessed a new instrument for influencing public opinion, a legacy 
from the last year of war. This was the Reichszentrale fiir 
Heimatdienst, an organisation which seems to have attracted scanty 


interest in other countries despite the influence it has exerted upon 


public opinion in Germany itself.®’ 

It was founded, after considerable discussion, on Ist March, 1918, 
ostensibly to provide a counteracting civil influence to the hitherto 
overwhelming preponderance of militarism. Beyond attempting to 
organise some lectures and to influence public opinion in a mild way, 
it does not seem to have been very active until the revolution and 
the chaos of 1918-1919. It*was then that its real potentialities as a 
source of political direction began to be perceived. Confronted with 
military collapse, economic chaos, the fear of Bolshevism, the 
stringent terms of the Versailles Treaty and the need to shape a new 
constitution, the political leaders of Germany were likely to seize 
upon any methods of making their voices heard in order that some 
plan and some order might emerge from the general wreckage. 

Underlying and largely explaining these frightening symptoms 
of collapse was the consciousness that the national unity of Germany, 
itself a somewhat recent and precarious growth, was at stake. The 
Nemesis of militarism and autocracy was discovered in the political 
incapacity of the German people, and it is significant to note that 
the militaristic state itself realised the fact when it began to face 
the possibility of defeat early in 1918.8 

The Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst provided the nucleus of a 
publicity service for State purposes which the post-war situation 
demanded. 

The first years were naturally not easy. The new organisation 
had somehow to be accommodated to the demands of the various 
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political parties and yet to serve all parties and all classes in tackling 
the broad economic, social and political difficulties threatening the 
nation. as a whole. 

The necessary working compromise was achieved in July, 1921, 
by incorporating the Heimatdienst in the Chancellery directly at the 
centre of the political life of the State. At the same time a parlia- 
mentary advisory council of representatives of the larger political 
parties of the Reichstag, from the German Nationalists to the Social 
Democrats, was provided to prevent the Heimatdienst from becom- 
ing a political football. The council was optimistically said, despite 
the acute political controversies of the time, to have worked positively 
and successfully without undue internal conflicts. 

The result of these arrangements may be said to have been a 
complete machinery for State propaganda and State publicity. It was 
devised in peace-time, but during a peace little less pregnant with 
disaster than war itself. Germans had been driven by the force of 
circumstances to desperate straits, and at the time the Heimatdienst 
seemed a constructive but far from dangerous remedy. The 
Heimatdienst was planned on a broad scale as a machinery for public 
enlightenment. As such it was concerned to spread factual know- 
ledge about the more important spheres of State activity and about 
current political developments. It did not rest there, but sought to 
develop, with characteristic German philosophic endeavour, a method 
of awakening political consciousness, understanding and a developed 
national feeling. This was done in the name of democracy on the 
ground that the closest contact between State and people was of the 
essence of the Weimar constitution. For the fulfilment of the high 
duties of parliamentary democracy the German people, it was argued, 
had to be fitted by a course of training. ‘‘ Erziehung zum Staate ”’ 
became the battle cry of a campaign which it was realised was no 
affair of a year or two, but was necessarily a continuous process of 
opinion-forming activity. Vigorous political schoolmastering was 
required to fit the German people for the new life of ordered liberty 
and complete political self-determination which the apparent revolu- 
tion of 1918-1919 had seemed to promise but had somehow failed 
to ensure. Such an aim had the full support of the genius of Max 
Weber. 

In the first place the Heimatdienst served as a medium for secur- 
ing recognition for the authority of the State, but it professed also to 
develop in the people a reasoned obedience to the law characteristic 
of political maturity. The German people still had to find their feet 
politically and to be encouraged to interest themselves in the methods 
of law-making and in the desirability of reasoned discussion and 
criticism of broad political issues. Apart from this general need 
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there was the special need arising from the novelty of the republican 
constitution and the slowness of the electorate in learning to operate it. 

A publication policy was devised to assist in this task. A 
periodical, Der Heimatdienst, founded in 1920, appeared twice 
a month. It contained contributions from the leaders of German 
political, cultural and economic life from the Chancellor downwards. 
Many of its articles were vigorous expressions of what their authors 
considered to be the German national interest in domestic and foreign 
policy. This periodical was supplemented by a flood of pamphlets 
and a number of larger books upon the questions of the day. Some 
of these were treatises, such as Dr. Wilhelm Ziegler’s ‘‘ Einfiihrung 
in die Politik,’’ a volume of over 300 pages, costing 8 marks, which 
sold in its thousands. ‘‘ Deutsche Einheit, Deutsche Freiheit,’’ issued 
to commemorate the ten years of the Republic in 1929, with an intro- 
duction by President von Hindenburg, selling at from 44 marks to 
12 marks in a leather-bound edition, had already run into an edition 
of 80,000 copies in January, 1930. During the French invasion of 
the Ruhr, a flood of publications appeared to consolidate and 
strengthen the German spirit of resistance. These books and pamph- 
lets were issued through the Zentralverlag G.m.b.H., founded in 
January, 1920. This publishing organisation certainly made no 
parade of its official nature, but it seems to have been organised as 
a subsidiary of the Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst.* 

The activities of the Heimatdienst in the sphere of politics were 
repeatedly stated to be factual and objective in the strictest sense of 
the words. Its scope, however, extended to other spheres in which 
the borderline between fact and fancy cannot so easily be detected. 
For beyond the merely political, the Heimatdienst had a cultural 
mission. It served to promote the study of German culture and 
civilisation and the comparative study of the civilisation of other 
lands. In this work it did not forget the Germans outside the home- 
land, their economic position and necessities, and particularly the 
struggle for existence of the German .peoples under foreign 
domination.*! The fifteen years in which this subject was continually 
being brought before the German public can hardly be supposed to 
have served to secure a state of mind other than favourable to the 
Nazi politics. 

Economic and social policy was another vast field upon which 
the Heimatdienst sought to shed light and guidance. It was a field 
upon which it laboured hard and with some result. It published 
an elementary introduction to social economics and social policy, 
books on the economic unity of the German people, on questions of 
credit and currency, and on the general economic situation of the 
country. These publications were supplemented by a running com- 
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mentary in Der Heimatdienst, usually illustrated by easily intelligible 
graphic diagrams. 

Much of the energy of the Heimatdienst was directed to developing 
a passionate opposition to what was called the ‘‘ dictated peace ”’ 
treaty of Versailles, and to the consequences flowing from it, of which 
reparation payments were at first very important. 

The Heimatdienst claimed to provide a realistic picture of the 
new world in which Germany was placed. It promoted study of the 
political, economic and military situation in neighbouring countries, 
particularly of the former enemies of Germany. The maps and 
diagrams, plentifully distributed throughout the Fatherland, 
graphically illustrating the poverty of Germany’s military resources 
in comparison with those of neighbouring lands will be familiar to all 
visitors to republican Germany. The effect which they may have 
produced upon German public opinion is difficult to assess, but it at 
least seems plausible to imagine that they also would not have acted 
as an obstacle to the propaganda of National Socialism, promising 
as it did, to introduce a very different state of affairs. 

Finally a striking feature of the Heimatdienst remains to be 
emphasised. Although it was an official organisation, it relied for a 
great part of its effect on the voluntary co-operation of leaders of 
thought and opinion throughout the country whose only material 
reward for their publicity and propaganda activities was the receipt 
of free copies of the many semi-official books and pamphlets to which 
reference has already been made.* 


(c) State Education for Citizenship 


Although in appearance therefore the German Government had 
a fresh start, with a machinery which might have done great service 
in the establishment of a responsible democratic system of govern- 
ment, it failed to make good the faith and hope of the Weimar 
theorists. 

The causes of that failure, so momentous for the lives and liberties 
of the German nation and for the fate of their European neighbours, 
will form the theme of historical speculation for generations to come. 
The field of government relations with the press is but a small part 
of this tremendous epic. Yet it throws no inconsiderable light on the 
forces upon which the fate of a nation have turned. 

How a final analysis will appraise the weight and strength of the 
various strands in the complex pattern of public administration and 
public opinion and action in the fateful years from 1918 to 1933 can- 
not yet be foretold. There were obviously failures and inadequacies 
in the Government departments, in the newspaper offices and among 
the people precariously endowed with democratic rights which they 
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did not know how to use. The officials saw the fences which had 
protected the Imperial bureaucracy from criticism suddenly broken 
down. They were exposed to an amount of outspoken criticism which 
hurt their pride and made them fear for their personal position. 
Their political masters, no longer drawn from the proud aristocratic 
caste, were constantly changing. The strong tradition of official 
dignity and reserve was almost their only legacy from that established 
form of society in which they had been secure and respected. In 
retrospect such a social order must have seemed a golden age. To 
regain it would be worth considerable sacrifices. 

Some sections of the press, tasting an independence and irresponsi- 
bility they had never known, were little disposed to respect the feelings 
of the bureaucrats or to show any very tactful sympathy which might 
have atoned for their diminished prestige. Small wonder, therefore, 
that Government officials for the most part clung to the old traditions 
rather than welcomed the change and the new opportunities it brought 
for creative partnership in democratic state-building. 

They tended instead to succumb to that ‘‘ Psychology of office ’ 
which led them to look upon journalists as ‘‘ outsiders ’’ in the same 
way as a qualified medical practitioner regards a quack. To the 
idea that social forces, which the journalists represented, were now 
the effective determinants of social policy they could not, or would 
not, accustom themselves. Instead they felt a sense of failure if the 
various papers, Communist, Socialist and Fascist, did not sing the 
same tune. The same attitude was adopted towards the foreign press 
representatives over whose reports they could exercise no influence, 
forgetting that foreign correspondents took their opinions from a wide 
range of other sources. 

How far the successive Governments deliberately sought to com- 
mand the press is impossible for a casual outsider observer to imagine. 
Some genuinely tried to confine their statements to the press to bare 
news, often, however, with an inadequate background. 

Co-operation from the press itself, essential to the success of the 
new regime, seems not to have been regularly forthcoming. To the 
unfortunate officials it seemed that there was far too great a com- 
petitive struggle for news and far too small a desire to study basic 
political and economic policies. They would have liked to have seen 
the press provide less controversy and more of “‘ die einverstandliche 
Informationsarbeit im eigtentlichen Sinne.’’® The Heimatdienst, 
which, as it has been seen, was devised for just this purpose, could not 
be relied upon to overcome the effect of large sections of the press. 
It was moreover involved in some grave scandals over money matters 
which must have greatly damaged its position. 

Some important newspapers went so far as to give up their attend- 
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ance at the regular press conferences, a proceeding little calculated 
to convince the administration of their good intentions. 

After some years of such experience it is not very surprising that 
some voices began to be outspoken in their opinion that the Govern- 
ment should take a stronger line. A chief press officer openly 
proclaimed in 1925 that the influence of the Government on the press 
was now much greater than in the pre-war Imperial days. This state 
of affairs he proceeded to justify on the ground that the Government 
not only had the right but that it was its duty to educate the people 
on the important problems of the day. He met complaints that a 
democratic government shouid not try to influence elections with a 
flat denial.*® 


That the legitimacy of trying to manipulate election results could 
be regarded as following from the general truth that the closest 
collaboration between Government and the press is a_ vital 
necessity in a democracy, shows up a weak spot in the founda- 
tions of State action upon German public opinion. It is a significant 
admission, and it helps to illustrate the failure of the Heimatdienst 
organisation to build up a true democracy in Germany. For the 
energies and activities of that national publicity agency, although 
grounded upon a doctrine of the need for co-operation between State 
and people, were not intended to substitute dictatorship for self- 
determination. 


That unwonted political storms and stresses were tiring the 
German people seems to be the conclusion to which the story 
inevitably leads. The Government became bolder in its claim to 
direct public opinion. 

State influence to control the expressions of newspaper opinion 
in Germany was no new thing when in November, 1926, the news 
leaked out that Stresemann had used secret service money to buy the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in April of that year. The communists 
reacted violently against this ‘‘ treacherous betrayal ’’ of the Reich- 
stag and tabled resolutions protesting first against the purchase, 
secondly against the secrecy in which it had been shrouded, and 
thirdly calling for the immediate resale of the journal.*’ 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a leading German national 
daily newspaper, had been bought by Stinnes in 1920. Later, Prussia 
bought the printing works in which it was produced, and the Reich 
then acquired the paper itself. The extraordinary thing about the 
purchase was that for the first six months at any rate the new owner- 
ship had introduced no perceptible change in the editorial opinions 
of the journal, which continued to be revealed in violent attacks on 
the Prussian Government, and in articles on foreign affairs, little 
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calculated, as it seemed to some deputies, to assist the foreign policy 
of the Reich.® 

The main count in the indictment was, however, that the paper 
supported the capitalist cause.*® The reply was that details about this 
expenditure and the reasons for the purchase of the paper were such 
no Government could make public. 

At this time Stresemann had been voted secret service money 
for the following purposes connected with the formation of public 
opinion—2? million marks for the development of news-services 
abroad, 4 million marks for similar purposes in Germany and over 
4 million marks for the administration of the Heimatdienst. Strese- 
mann, accused by Poincaré of spending about 100 million marks for 
propaganda purposes, is reported to have replied that the sum did not 
amount to more than about 21,600,000 marks.*° 

No division.of the energies indicated by this expenditure can be 
readily made between legitimate publicity and education, and the 
more dubious types of propaganda condemned by many Germans 
themselves. The figures do, however, indicate that the rulers of 
Republican Germany were quite prepared to use State resources in 
the attempt to mobilise a favourable public opinion. 

It is worth noting in this general context that the remarkable 
achievement of the German Post Office as a retail distributor of news- 
papers and periodicals is another surprising aspect of German official 
relations with the press. It strangely seems to have excited little com- 
ment elsewhere. With a typical Teutonic efficiency the machinery 
used to distribute letters is also employed to distribute periodicals. 
To secure punctual delivery of newspapers or periodicals, whether 
printed in Germany or abroad, Germans merely need to hand their 
order to the Post Office. So efficient and cheap was the system that 
refusal of such postal facilities would have been tantamount to a 
death sentence upon any periodical seeking a national circulation. 
Police powers were in this way readily fortified in such work as the 
control of pornographic or immoral literature. The Weimar Republic 
seems to have exhibited a quixotic loyalty to its principles, since it 
does not appear to have used this Post Office machinery as a method 
of controlling the highly subversive Communistic or Nazi press.‘ 


IV.—THE THIRD REICH 


The National Socialist Party therefore was not without some 
precedents in the art of State manipulation of public opinion. Their 
own efforts, however, rapidly improved upon anything that had 
been witnessed in the past either in their own country or in other 
lands. In an age when machinery on an unprecedented scale has 
come to aid the already far greater potentialities ‘for increased human 
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inter-communication, the rulers of Germany have shown that it is 
still possible to come very near to complete success in what might 
well have been thought to have been the impossible task of insulating 
Germans not only from contact with world thought but from the 
thoughts of their own fellows when these encounter official dis- 
approval.” 

Censorship and suppression alone would not have accomplished 
this feat. The German people have been steadily indoctrinated with 
an ideology to render them immune to any adverse opinions which, 
despite strenuous precautions, might leak through the spiritual 
defences. The German official propaganda agency has often been 
described, its activities are the subject of daily comment in the free 
newspapers of the world, and it will be unnecessary to analyse it in 
detail.‘* The all-embracing scope of its activities is sufficiently shown 
by its departmental organisation which is equipped to deal with every 
conceivable method of influencing public opinion. There is the 
obvious task of controlling the national press and supervising the 
foreign press, directing the broadcasting services and the cinema 
industry. In addition, provision is made to supervise commercial 
advertising, fairs and exhibitions, official ceremonies and demonstra- 
tions, national literature and publishing generally, public health and 
athletic activities, the theatre, music and art (down to stage direction 
and folk art) , travel and recreational pursuits generally. This positive 
work is supplemented by vigorous counter-attacks upon all sources 
of opposition.“ Full evidence of the thoroughness with which this 
work is planned was recently secured when the instructions on press 
relations given to local Nazi commanders in Norway were captured 
in the Allied raid on the Lofoten Islands. They have been published 
for the Foreign Office in a white paper. 

Mention should also be made of the energy with which the Nazis 


have secured outlets for their Transocean wireless and other tele- . 


graphic news services. They have, for instance, succeeded in making 
the acceptance of such services as exclusive sources of news about 
Germany an essential part of their trade treaties with other countries. 

The few facts and opinions recounted above cannot pretend to 
provide an exhaustive picture of the methods of State propaganda 
in Germany. Neither can a casual observer, to whom many of the 
motives, objectives and difficulties of the post-war German State 
must necessarily be unknown, profess to be able to present his findings 
free from errors and omissions which may lead to faults in emphasis 
sufficient to distort the final picture. 

The attempt has however been made to provide an outline of the 
antecedents of that State propaganda in Germany which to-day seems 
so formidable a novelty to the rest of the world. It is legitimate to 
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conclude that given such a past, it is not difficult to understand how 
Germany seems to have caught the disease of a fully regimented press 
from Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia. There is an interesting story 
about the first address given by Goebbels to the assembled journalists 
in Berlin in 1933. Some of them wondered where they had heard 
the message already. It turned out to be almost a literal translation 
of one of Lenin’s addresses on the duties of the press under Bolshevist 
rule. 


In the long history of the influence of authority in matters of 
opinion it is apt to be forgotten that the freedom recognised as an 
essential condition of civilised existence in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
is a phenomenon sufficiently rare in world history to be best appre- 
ciated by those who, like ourselves, have seen it lost by whole nations. 
Truly millions can say, with the historian of the Antonine Emperors, 
of a period in which freedom flourished, ‘‘ rara temporum felicitate 
ubi sentire quae velis et quae sentias dicere licet.’’# 


How far the development which the facts indicate is to be regarded 
as a terrifying warning to liberal opinion elsewhere of the dangers 
of State publicity in any form is a problem which the facts them- 
selves cannot solve. It demands a review in the light of wider con- 
siderations of political and social philosophy and cannot here be 
carried further. 


1 Kay, J., ‘‘ The Social Condition and Education of the People,’’ Vol. 2, 1850. 
Kay’s more famous brother, James Kay-Shuttleworth, laid the foundations of public 
education in England. 

2‘* Autobiography and Letters of Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely.’’ Privately 
printed 1878, p. 365. 

3 Busch on Our Chancellor, 1884, Vol. II, p. 178. 

4 Deutsche Presse, 24th July, 1926, art. “‘ Regierung und Presse.’’ Government 
press relations as a whole are comprehensively surveyed in Vol. 2 of the large work 
by Groth, O., ‘‘ Die Zeitung.’’ 

5 Elkan, G., ‘‘ Die preussische Zeitungssteuer.’’ Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
egg orgy unter Benutzung von Akten Bismarck’s und der preussischen Ministerien 
ena 1922. 

6 Bericht des Wahlpriifungs-Commission Anlage 2. JReichstag stenog. Berichte 
1878, the gist of the accusation was that the authorities ‘‘ bestatigten also dadurch 
amtlich, dass die Wahl nur auf solche Manner zu lenken sei, welche die Regierung in 
den von derselben gewiinschten Vollmachten zur Bekimpfung des Sozialismus und in 
ihren Steuerprojekten unbedingt unterstiitzen.’’ 

7 Aktenstiick No. 18. D. Reichstag, 1878. 

8“ Nun meine Herren, Worin liegt denn bei uns auch mit der Hauptmangel einer 
gesunden Presse und wo wiirde die Presse einer Remedur zundchst zu unterwerfen sein? 
Meine Herren, zuallerest bei der offizidsen Presse, da miiszte der Anfang gemacht 
werden, da liegt der Grund eines tief umfangreichen Uebels. Wenn offizielle Blatter 
gratis beigelegt werden, damit gewissermaszen durch die Regierung Stimmung gemacht 
wird, dann, so meine ich, befindet sich die Regierung auf einem entschieden falschen 
Wege.’’ Reasons for the inadequacy and distrust of the local Presg he explained as 
arising ‘‘ durch den Ejinflusz und die Stellung die die Lokalbeamten zur Lokalpresse 
einnehmen.’’ 

9 Reichs Gesetz-Blatt, 1878, sec. 351. 

10 Of interest in this connection is the work by Herbst., Dr. R., ‘‘ Die st&dtischen 
er ’* in ‘‘ Die Selbstverwaltung in Wissenschaft und Praxis ’’ neuntes 
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In a speech of oth February, 1876, Bismarck condemned the idea of an “ in- 
spired ’’ Press, saying, ‘‘ I take this opportunity of positively declaring that the Foreign 
Office does not own an official paper, and does not impart official communications to 
any paper.’ The faithful Busch, who reprinted some of this speech, concludes his 
survey of Bismarck’s Press relations on a different note, saying, ‘‘It is, of course, 
obvious that the Prime Minister of a great State stands in need of representation and 
support in the Press. It is no less clear and indisputable that, in a more or less 
bureaucratically organised State entity, journalism favourable to the Government must 
be ‘carried on, at least partly by officials, its cost being defrayed out of the public 
purse,’’ concluding with the doctrine that ‘‘ the Government is only doing its duty by 
exercising as much influence as possible upon public opinion.’’ Busch, M., Our 
Chancellor, Vol. II, pp. 185-6. : 

12 Gooch, G. P., ‘‘ The Study of Bismarck,’’ in Studies in Modern History, 1931, 
provides a guide to the literature unrivalled in its scope and critical insight. ( 

13 The best account in English of Holstein is that by Gooch, G.P., Studies in 
Modern History, 1931, pp. 1-116, who well says, ‘‘ The moral of Holstein’s under- 
ground activity, unique in the annals of modern history, js that power and public 
responsibility should reside in the same hands.’’ Von Holstein was in the Foreign 
Office and his concern with the Press related principally to foreign policy. There is a 
shorter but careful study of him by Huttman, Maude A., in ‘‘ Essays in Intellectual 
History,’’ 1929. A balanced account of his activities, setting them in their perspec- 


tive as factors. in German diplomatic history, is given by Brandenburg, E. Von 
Bismarck zum Weltkriege, 2nd Ed., 1925. 
14 Miiller, O. ‘‘ Regierung, Presse u. Pressechef,’’ in Deutsche Presse, 31st July, 


1926. The author had been Pressechef der Reichsregierung. 

14s Hammann’s published works have been described as ‘‘ eine Reihe grundgescheiter 
Biicher worin er all das, was er der Presse im Auftrage von vier Kanzlern erzahlt hatte 
als mehr oder minden blauen Dunft enthiillte.’’ ‘‘ Regierung und Presse,’’ in Leipziger 
Neuste Nachrichten, 17th November, 1925. 

16 ‘‘ Beamtentum und Presse vor dem Kriege und heute,’’ in Zeitungs-Verlag, 22nd 
July, 1927. See also Grosse, O., ‘‘ Die Beamte und die Zeitung,’’ 1927. 

17 ‘* Regierung und Presse,’’ in Deutsche Presse, 24th July, 1926. 

18 Dreyer, J., ‘‘ Deutschland und England in ihrer Politik und Presse.’’ 1934. 
Leupolt, E., ‘‘ Die Aussenpolitik in den bedeutendsten politischen Zeitschriften 
Deutschlands 1890-1909.’’ 1933. Hale, O. J. Germany and the Diplomatic Revolu- 
tion. ‘‘ A Study in Diplomacy and the Press, 1904-1906.’’ 1931. 

19 Kantorowicz, L. ‘‘ Die sozialdemokratische Presse Deutschlands.’’ 1922. 

20 Bernhard, L. ‘‘ Der Hugenberg-Konzern und seine Press,’’ 1926, gives a good 
short history of the Wolff-Biiro and its competitor the T.U. (Telegraphen Union). 

21 “‘ Zeitungen und Behdérden in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart,’’ in Mitteilunger 
des Verein Wirttemb. Zeitungsverein, 27th July, 1927. 

2 Wolff, Prof. Julius, in a lecture, ‘‘ Regierung und Presse ’’ (reported in Zeitungs- 
Verlag, 18th July, 1924), told the Verein deutscher Zeitungs-Verleger, ‘‘In keinem 
anderen der kriegsfiihrenden Staaten die Einschrankungen so weit gegangen sind, wie 
in Deutschland.”’ 

28 The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 5th September, 1917, and Ostpreussische 
Zeitung, 6th September, 1917. 

%Germany’s defective war propaganda was criticised by Ludwig Roselius in an 
Appendix to the book by Dr. Johann Plenge, ‘‘ Deutsche Propaganda,’’ 1922. On the 
other side see the work of Nicolai, W., ‘‘ Nachrichtendienst, Presse und Volkstimmung 
= Weltkrieg,’’ 1920. Nicolai was employed during the war in the Army Press 

ureau. 

% “* Errinerungen an die Grosze Zeit,’’ in die Weltbiihne, 8th December, 1925. 

6 The Kleine Journal, 28th February, 1930, commenting upon the transfer of the 
Press representative of the Berlin police headquarters, explained that such officials were 
“‘ keine Verwaltungsbeamten oder Polizeifachleute, sondern Parteimanner.’’ 

27 No reference to it, for instance, appears in the comprehensive annotated biblio- 
graphy Propaganda and Promotional Activities, ed. H. D. Lasswell, R. D. Casey and 
B. L. Smith, 1935. 

% See the illuminating paper on the subject by former Reichs Chancellor Dr. Marx 
in Zehn Jahre Reichsheimatdienst, 1928, pp. 21-30. 

*° The Reichstag defined the duties of the Heimatdienst on 5th July, 1921, as 
follows: ‘‘ Die Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst dient der sachlichen Aufklarung 
tiber auszenpolitische, wirtschaftspolitische, soziale und kulturelle Fragen, und zwar 
nicht im Geiste einzelner Parteien, sondern vom Standpunkte des Staatsganzen.’’ 

3° In its commemorative catalogue, ‘‘ Zehn Jahre Zentralverlag,’’ it’ was said that 
nearly 500 different publications of varying length had been issued in the ten years 
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Untertanen waren durch die Staatsumw4lzung Staatsbiirger geworden, ihre sachpolitische 
Aufklarung und staatsbirgerliche Erziehung eine Hauptaufgabe der Republik.”’ 

31 The wide activities of the very efficient Deutsches Ausland Institut at Stuttgart 
provide clear evidence of the particular care which this question received from the 
Republican Government. 

32 See the personal account of one such myery J worker, Dr. Kurt Korber, 
‘‘ Warum ich Mitarbeiter des Heimatdienstes bin,’’ in Zehn Jahre Reichsheimatdienst, 
1928, pp. 31-35. In 1930 the organisation was run by 7 permanent officials and 84 
unestablished workers. Its expenses were of the order of 435,000 m. Total outlay 
varied between 1 to 1} million marks between 1925-6 and 1930-31 (Statistisches 
Jahrbuch fiir des Deutsche Reich, 1930, p. 463). : s 

33 ‘‘ Die iibergrosze Mehrzahl unserer Behérden der Presse mit einem alteingewurzelten 
Mistrauen gegeniibersteht,’’ from an article, ‘‘ Oh, diese Behdrden,’’ by the editor- 
in-chief of Wolff’s Telegraphic Buro in Deutsche-Presse, 31st July, 1926, the complaints 
continued, ‘‘ doch zeigt die Mehrzahl unserer Behérden und Beamten bis heute noch 
eine starke zuriickhaltung ja ein gewisses Mistrauen gegeniiber der Presse,’’ Zeitungs- 
Verlag, 22nd July, 1927. 

3#One contemporary account, which has been followed in the paragraphs above, 
complained of the official press officers that ‘‘ sie unterrichten die Presse nicht,’’ quoting 
appositely from Goethe, ‘‘ man glaubt nichts wenn man nur Worte hért, man miisse sich 
dabei auch noch etwas denken.”’ 

35 Deutsche Presse, 31st July, 1926. 

36 ‘‘ Aber natiirlich hat die Reichsregierung die Reichstagswahlen zu_beeinflussen 
versucht, und sie hatte sich eine schwere Versiumnis zuschulden kommen lassen, wenn 
sie ihrer Fiihrerpflicht in einer Zeit ernstester und folgeschwerster politischer Ent- 
scheidungen nicht geniigt hatte,’’ Ministerialdirektor Dr. Spieker, ‘‘ Regierung und 
Presse in Zeitungs-Verlag, 2zoth June, 1925. There were earlier advocates of full- 
blown propaganda, e.g., the book by Dr. Edgar Stern-Rubarth, ‘‘ Die Propaganda als 
politisches Instrument,’’ 1921, which attempted to popularise the view that Germany’s 
defeat was due to successful enemy propaganda and not to military failure. On this 
latter question see also the similar argument in Nicolai op. cit. 24 above and the 
more recent book by Bruntz, G. G., ‘‘ Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the 
German Empire in 1918,’’ A Hoover War Library Publication, 1938. 

37 Reichstag Debates, 24th November, 1926. Drucksache No. 2700, No. 2706, 25th 
and 30th November, 1926. 

388 Reichstag Debates, 9th December, 1926. 

39 For the last nine months, it was asserted, the paper had behaved “‘ als eines der 
schlimmsten Unternehmerorgane, treibt eine ganz gefahrliche Hetze gegen die Arbeitneh- 
merkreise, gegen die Erwerbslosen, gegen die Kriegsbeschadigten, etc. Debates, 17th 
December, 1926. 

“© Lewinsohn, R. ‘‘ Das Geld in der Politik.’’ 1930. 

“| “* Geschaftsbericht iiber das Rechnungsjahr, 1928.’’ Deutsche Reichspost, which 
quotes the total number of periodicals handled in that year as 1,844,952 million copies. 

“2 There have been countless instances, e.g., when the Cardinal Archbishop Faulhaber 
preached a sermon in Munich in February 1938, criticising the State attitude to religion, 
his remarks naturally were not reproduced in the national Press. Foreign newspapers 
reporting what he said were also excluded from the country. 
fa “a e.g., Brady, R. A., ‘‘ The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism,’’ 1937, 

“ Marx, F. M. ‘‘ State Propaganda in Germany,’’ in Propaganda and Dictatorship, 
ed. Childs, H. L., 1936. 

© Tacitus Hist. I, 1. 





A Plan for the Social Services 


By E. Everarp Ricu, M.A., Ph.D. 


ee 1918 the social services have been thoroughly overhauled and 
considerably extended, yet despite these changes the administration 
continues in the traditions already established. The changes are a 
result of consolidating Acts such as the Education Act, 1921, and the 
Poor Law Act, 1930, of Acts altering administrative machinery such 
as the Local Government Act, 1929, and of extensions of existing 
services such as those made by the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 
Pensions Acts of 1925 and 1929. Moreover, changes in public opinion 
and in social conditions have led to the expansion of existing depart- 
ments. Thus, the demand for secondary education has increased 
considerably since the war, while the unemployment problem has 
affected Poor Law administration and unemployment insurance. 
Except for the creation of the Unemployment Assistance Board and 
the abolition of the Boards of Guardians the fundamental organisation 
of the social services remains the same. The local authorities con- 
tinue to work under the close scrutiny of a Ministry at Whitehall, and 
the Labour Exchanges and the administration of the Pensions Acts 
are still centralised. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the recent laws, sponsored as they 
have been by ministerial departments, are concerned more with 
departmental problems than with the social Services as a whole. 
Although the Ministry of Health should co-ordinate many of the social 
services, in practice it works as a combination of several departments. 
Thus, instead of treating the individual as a social unit, new legisla- 
tion and new administrative rules have continued the old method of 
considering the individual as a combination of administrative slices, 
with the result that the social services are often unco-ordinated. The 
aim of the administrators has been to secure consistency as between 
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man and man in each particular social service, and the result has 
often been that different departments treat the same man in- 
consistently. 

The social services as organised to-day tend to overlap, so that 
administration is not only wasteful but sometimes unjust. They 
require to be remodelled from the angle of the citizen himself. It is 
not enough for scales of relief as administered by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, the Public Assistance Committee, and the Labour 
Exchanges, to be sufficient to prevent starvation, they should also 
be drawn up on a consistent plan. Again the difference between free 
and fee-paying services should not be the casual result of 
tradition, so that for children over eleven education is free in some 
schools but not in others. It is not satisfactory for different members 
of the same family to be treated by different doctors such as the panel 
doctor, the school medical officer, the Poor Law medical officer, the 
tuberculosis officer, and the private practitioner. Only too often the 
cause of ill-health is a common one, either bad housing or bad feed- 
ing, and the remedy is not to be found in free bottles of physic from 
many doctors. All these problems are due to excessive specialisation, 
and the system is already showing many administrative weaknesses 
in consequence. 

The present difficulties are largely the result of the haphazard 
growth of our social services. Apart from the Poor Law, which dates 
back to Tudor times, the existing social services as organised by the 
State have all been created in the last 100 years. The social evils 
created by the Industrial Revolution were quickly noticed because of 
their concentration in towns, and the philanthropists were eager for 
these evils to be controlled. Then, by degrees, the social services were 
extended to the rural districts where faulty sanitation and inadequate 
schooling had previously been overlooked. As each evil was recog- 
nised special steps were taken to check it. Boards of Guardians were 
created to take over Poor Law functions as the social problems which 
followed the Napoleonic Wars had proved too much for the Overseers 
of the Poor; Boards of Education were created to provide schools 
and to enforce attendance, Boards of Health to supervise sanitation; 
Burial Boards, Highway Boards, Improvement Commissioners, and 
so on, each designed to deal with some specific problem. 

Born in an age when the functions of government were considered 
to be preventive rather than creative, the Boards pursued a definitely 
restricted policy. When some of the Boards of Education tried to 
provide advanced instruction beyond the scope of the Elementary 
School Code, the expenditure was disallowed by the Cockerton 
Judgment of 1899. When the Boards of Guardians were given powers 
to pay for the education of children of poor parents receiving relief 
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by Denison’s Act (1855), the Guardians to a large extent refused to 
adopt the Act, but instead they usually insisted on the withdrawal 
of all such children from school and sent them to work. Democratic 
ideals have gradually helped to create a more positive spirit behind 
the social services, while the building up of responsible organs of 
local government has led to the absorption of the many Boards into 
the county, county borough, and borough councils. Nevertheless, 
the new departments which have taken over the work are still 
influenced by the traditions of the former Boards, while to the public 
the Institution is still the workhouse, and the schools, reorganised 
according to the Hadow Report, are still Board schools. Meanwhile 
the personnel of committees and officials remains the same, and thus, 
although many of the social services have a new name and a new 
face the old spirit lingers on, the spirit which maintained that the 
poor would accept anything free, and that physical punishment was 
the only cure for crime. 

Those who work in the social service departments often forget 
that the particular problem in which they are interested, be it educa- 
tion, maternity and child welfare, the care of the defective, or the 
grant of relief, is only a small part of the lives of members of the 
public. The administrator can isolate his interests and may forget 
how his actions impinge on the multifarious interests of the citizens. 
It used to be a common complaint of housewives during the trade 
depression of 1922 and the following years that they were frequently 
called to the door by pedlars claiming to be ex-Service men. The 
same harrowing tale was told by each pedlar, and the housewife was 
often persuaded to buy something she did not want. Yet our present 
methods of administering the social services are not unlike those of the 
pedlars. The school attendance officer calls at the door to enquire if 
Mrs. Jones can afford to pay for the school dinners given to Tommy; 
the enquiry officer of the Assistance Board, the relieving officer, the 
welfare worker, and an officer of the housing department, may each 
call to make enquiries. To these callers Mrs. Jones listens patiently 
while they ask the same kind of question, and she, reversing the 
position of the pedlar, tells the same story over and over again. Is it 
surprising to find among poor people a prejudice against the public 
officials who waste so much of their time? 

Not only has Mrs. Jones to answer callers from public offices at 
all times of the day, and tell much the same story to each one, but 
if she requires official help she may have to visit offices all over the 
town, and it is not improbable that she will receive conflicting advice 
from different officials. While the teacher and the education official 
would persuade her to keep Tommy at school and not send him out 
in the early morning to sell papers, the relieving officer in the good 
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old days would have done everything possible to induce her to 
make Tommy and all his brothers and sisters earn as much as they 
could. In these days this kind of conflict of advice is not so likely, 
but it is easy to imagine some types of conflict happening. I have 
heard it argued by a mental deficiency welfare worker that the care 
of a mental defective in the home would help to bind the parents 
together, but the influence of a mental defective on other children 
in the family may be disastrous. Mrs. Jones has not only to 
resolve the conflicting advice which may be given her, but also 
to apply the rules and regulations of the various departments to 
her own case. It is rare, indeed, to find an official who can give 
a clear answer about all the rules of his own department, but Mrs. 
Jones has to assimilate the rules of all departments. Looked at from 
this angle the social service departments must seem to be like some 
many tentacled monster without a head to co-ordinate its activities. 
The fault of our present policy of social administration is that it 
divides people into departmental slices instead of treating them as 
units. It must be obvious that the work of the doctor, the dentist, 
the psychologist, and the teacher are all related, and though the 
dentist and the doctor may ignore the teacher, the psychologist and 
the teacher cannot ignore the other two. But if specialist professions 
are thus interlocked, how much closer are the non-specialist profes- 
sions of the social workers. For social workers to try to work in 
ignorance of the assistance given by the various departments and 
voluntary agencies is fatal to efficiency, and for them to have full 
knowledge of the work of other departments means at the present 
time a multiplication of official records and a constant repetition by 
Mrs. Jones of all the social circumstances of her family life. 
Consider for a moment the various visitors and officers to whom 
Mrs. Jones may be compelled to tell her story. The school attendance 
officer may call to enquire about sending a child away to a residential 
special school so that he can recover from a tendency to tuberculosis, 
and he may wish to know how much Mrs. Jones (for Mr. Jones leaves 
all these matters to his wife) can afford to pay while the child is away. 
The sanitary officer may have received a complaint about vermin in 
the house and, following an anonymous letter, may also be anxious 
to find out if there is any overcrowding. The lady visitor may come 
from the ‘‘ welfare ’’ to enquire about the progress of the baby and to 
see if Mrs. Jones can afford to give the right food, which in some 
cases can be obtained free from the welfare centre. The relieving 
officer may call to enquire about the circumstances of Mrs. Jones’s 
lodger who has applied for help because she is sick and has no national 
health insurance benefit, and Mrs. Jones has, perhaps, to explain 
if the lodger is living in with the family. The postman may deliver 
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a letter from the almoner of the hospital asking Mrs. Jones to call 
about the medical treatment given to her delicate child. The mental 
deficiency and the welfare of the blind departments may also send 
visitors, and if there is an unemployed member of the family who 
has applied for unemployment assistance then still another enquiry 
officer may knock at the door. In country places Mrs. Jones may, 
in these days, be visited by the billeting officer who will also make 
enquiries into the domestic circumstances. 

It can well be imagined that Mrs. Jones gets heartily sick of this 
constant repetition of her social circumstances, even if she has only 
a few of these officers calling on her. Sometimes it happens that she 
forgets to tell the whole story over and over again, so that she con- 
tinues to receive free milk from one department of the council after 
another department has sent away the child who requires the milk 
for convalescent treatment. For this offence she may even be 
threatened with prosecution for failing to disclose the change in her 
family position, though it is not likely that such a prosecution would 
be favourably looked on. If Mrs. Jones wishes deliberately to deceive 
she has many opportunities. The social services have in fact 
developed haphazardly, and seem likely to continue loosely co- 
ordinated until local authorities are given a free hand to reorganise 
and combine all the social service departments. Even to-day, how- 
ever, local authorities are free to do something to prevent this 
tendency to divide the public into administrative slices, but so far the 
only result has been to make it more difficult for the citizen to under- 
stand the working of local government. Thus one county borough may 
develop its hospital system under the Public Health Acts, while 
another continues to administer it under the Poor Law Act. Again, 
the educational services for Poor Law children in residential schools 
may be the responsibility of the Education Committee or the Public 
Assistance Committee. These differences are not, however, significant 
enough to attack the real evil, and they are only evidence of the 
strength of the respective departments. For it must not be forgotten 
that departments, like persons, struggle for power, and that co-ordina- 
tion may be resisted by a department intent on developing its own 
strength and responsibilities. Co-ordination is thus a matter of chance, 
and the appointment of a new head to the department, or the election 
of a lively chairman to the committee may mean another set of 
enquiries for Mrs. Jones to answer and a new batch of forms to be 
filled in. 

Whatever the historical circumstances which have led to the 
present position, it is certainly time for the situation to be reviewed. 
The functions of the social services may briefly be defined as 
follows:—(1) The negative functions such as preventing the spread 
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of disease, and for this purpose the local authority is responsible for 
sanitation, a pure water supply, the provision of fever hospitals, 
vaccination, and the health services generally. 


(2) The preservation of a minimum standard of social life for 
which the Public Assistance Authority was, until recently, the most 
important administrative unit for removing the worst evils of poverty, 
though much of this work is now done by the Assistance Board. By 
ordering hospital treatment where necessary, by supplying special 
diets for sick persons who could not afford to buy the food prescribed, 
by watching over children who were likely to suffer from neglect 
through poverty, and in many other ways the minimum standard of 
social life was maintained. The sanitation and housing departments 
exercise their powers to enforce a limited standard of housing and 
to reduce overcrowding. The maternity and child welfare depart- 
ment watches over the interests of babies, and the education depart- 
ment takes care of children of school age. In various ways, there- 
fore, the minimum standard of social welfare is improved, although 
no one department is responsible for the whole field. 


(3) The care of defectives is shared between several departments. 
Mental deficiency, blind welfare, the care of lunatics, the training 
of physical defectives, and the provision of special homes for those 
who cannot be cared for in their own homes, all these responsibilities 
are split up between several departments, but educable defectives 
of school age are the responsibility of the education department. 
There is no doubt that the standard of social life would fall if defec- 
tives were not cared for. They would undercut wages if they were 
free to compete in the labour market, and unscrupulous employers, 
and there will always be unscrupulous people in the world, would 
abuse the helplessness of the defectives; therefore their care is essen- 
tially a matter for social welfare. 


(4) Finally, there are the more positive social services of which 
education is the chief. It is to the schools that we owe the possibility 
of social development; for the torch of civilisation is in the hands of 
the teachers. The knowledge of 4,000 years has to be imparted to 
most children before they reach the age of 14, so that they can carry 
on where the previous generation left off. The social heritage is not 
one of learning only, for there is a national, an international, and a 
spiritual heritage, all of which are essential to build up a standard of 
values. It is not the function of the State to teach the whole duty of 
man, for there must be freedom for religion and for the social educa- 
tion which comes from home life; and in artistic matters few would 
advocate a State monopoly of cinemas, concerts, theatres, and 
newspapers which controlled absolutely the free expression of the 
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people. But there can be no objection to a municipal orchestra, 
or a national theatre, or subsidised opera and ballet, just as we now 
have national and municipal art galleries and museums. The public 
library is already recognised as a national institution, but there is 
no need for the positive social services to be limited to the more 
serious activities of leisure time, and one might even foresee the 
beginnings of a movement towards common meals, such as some of 
the ancient Greek States established, or perhaps an extension of 
municipal control over the public-house. He would be a rash man 
who would fix limits to the development of the positive social services. 

The present methods of organising the social services in separate 
departments result in many weaknesses. The working of these 
services tends to be inefficient because the duties of the various officers 
are not correlated. It is possible within a department to fix the 
limits of responsibility of the several officers and sections, but as 
between departments, this correlation depends largely on the good- 
will of the individual officers, and this is a matter of chance. It is 
not impossible for an officer to be jealous of the activities of others 
working in the same district, and then co-operation may even become 
active hostility. However friendly the local social workers may be, 
it is impossible to avoid inefficiency with the present method of 
organisation, for unless each officer telephones to all concerned what- 
ever fresh information is available, there is bound to be duplication 
of visits. 

There was a time in the nineteenth century when public opinion 
would have objected to the creation of a bureau containing all the 
official information about a family, and in this objection we can no 
doubt trace a part cause of the tendency to deal with social problems 
piecemeal. To-day, however, when we have so many social services, 
their separation leads to the multiplication of records. The anarchists 
have idealised the stateless society in which each man will be able 
to guard his own interests adequately without State interference, but 
there is as yet no reason to suppose that this is a likely possibility. 
What is significant to-day is the extension of the field of interference 
by the State, and therefore it is all the more necessary to unify the 
social services before it is too late, and to eliminate the duplication 
of official records. ; 

Another weakness of the present methods is the failure to appre- 
ciate all the circumstances of the family. The maternity and child 
welfare visitor may feel that the older children might assist their 
mother in looking after the babies, but the school attendance officer 
may know that one of the children needs all his spare time to fit him- 
self for the forthcoming scholarship examination, or the hospital 
almoner may know that another child is not fit to have the responsi- 
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bility of caring for a younger child. The tendency to view the family 
from the angle of one’s own department is only too noticeable, and 
ignorance of the rules and regulation of other departments may in fact 
land the family in trouble. 

The character of a district is something which impresses itself 
on the social worker, but the many departmental divisions can only 
mean that each officer’s district is fairly large, and is not homo- 
geneous. It is a matter of common observance that milkmen and 
other such tradesmen must tramp over the same ground day after 
day duplicating each other’s work, and in time of war wasting labour. 
How much more does this happen with the multitude of official visitors 
who must go up and down the same streets, knocking at the same 
doors, and extracting the same information from harassed house- 
holders? In many large towns several families occupy the same 
house, and it seems an unnecessary waste of labour for several officials 
to call at the same address when a well-trained social worker could 
collect all the required information from the several families at one 
visit. 

The tendency of the administrator to grasp at power is only 
equalled by the timidity which leads him to obtain adequate cover 
for all his actions by multiplying rules. There is some satisfaction to 
be gained in constructing rules, but this tendency is often pushed to 
absurd limits. The timid official when faced with a case which is not 
covered by a rule tends to generalise the exception and create a rule 
to cover all similar cases. The result is that it is difficult for the 
officials themselves to keep pace with the new rules, and the public 
becomes more and more dependent on the official for information 
and guidance. Thus the creation of rules gives the official the power 
of knowledge, and such power may be used or abused. If there were 
not so many social service departments there would not be so many 
rules, and the public would not be so confused. Unfortunately, the 
rule-making section of a department is often the section which is 
furthest removed from the public, a section which sits in solitary state 
in ‘‘ head office,’’ and therefore the rules are sometimes too 
theoretical. It is a matter of common observation that a small local 
authority does not burden itself with so many rules as a large one, 
and the reason for this is to be found in the closer proximity of lead- 
ing officials to the public, and the greater capacity to deal with excep- 
tions as such without creating a new rule on each occasion. 

The weakness of the present methods are still more obvious when 
it is realised how inadequately the social worker is trained for his 
job. The school attendance officer, the relieving officer, the enquiry 
officer of the Assistance Board, and the supervisor of the housing 
estate, are more often than not selected at random. The clerk who 
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happens to enter a relief office may, if he is ordinarily efficient, become 
a relieving officer; the retired soldier or policeman may find a job 
as a school attendance officer; the man who at an adult age loses his 
job and then becomes the employee of the Assistance Board may find 
himself an enquiry officer; and the rent collector at the housing estate 
who supervises the estate generally may be chosen for his knowledge 
of building, or his experience as a private rent collector. All these 
tasks, however, require something more than random social experi- 
ence with perhaps an examination of sorts. Certainly the women 
social workers, such as the almoners, the visitors to the homes of 
defectives, the maternity and child welfare officers, tend to take some 
training in social science before choosing a career in social service, 
but it is very much the exception for the men to have had any such 
training. Indeed, it seems a pity that in some offices youths of 16 
and 17 should be found handling documents and interviewing people 
with appalling social characters. Such work is likely to have a harm- 
ful effect on young people, and it would be better if no one under 25 
were employed in it. 


The defects in the present methods of organisation also have an 
effect on the recruitment of elected and co-opted committee members. 
Social work is one of the most important aspects of local administra- 
tion in which committee members can play a vital part. There 
always will be complaints against officials because the official is never 
perfect, and the person needing help cannot be expected to see the 
public point of view when he is immersed in his own troubles. Con- 
siderate and tactful committee members can, however, play an 
important part by explaining the significance of the rules, or of the 
law, so that the individual does not feel he is being oppressed, as 
often happens. The feeling of oppression, even if it is not justified, 
is nevertheless something which should, if possible, be removed, and 
if there is serious justification for it then there is need for reform. 
The committee member of to-day has, however, such an enormous 
field of social welfare to consider that often he must plead ignorance 
of the rules and the laws which he is helping to administer. More- 
over, if the action of another committee is concerned, of which he is 
not a member, he may find himself in conflict with the policy which 
his own corporation is pursuing. A unified social service would help 
to eliminate this, because the tendency to multiply rules would be 
restricted, the policy of the different committees would be better co- 
ordinated, there would be one social service officer to consider, and 
there would be an end to the present practice of treating a family 
as a dish of administrative slices. Such a change would, I think, 
draw to the committee persons of more diverse social experience 
than is to be found at present. This is no criticism of those 
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who now devote themselves to social service, but a statement of 
the need for help from persons of all types and not merely the local 
busybody, the active political worker, or the person with an axe to 
grind. 

The remedy for this departmentalism firstly requires changes 
in the law. In 1834, when Parliament wished to strengthen the 
power of the new Poor Law Board, it gave to the relieving officer 
a privileged position so that he could not be dismissed at will, and 
his powers were defined so that he was safe against the pressure of 
local interests so long as he observed the law. Statutory changes 
would therefore be necessary if a social welfare officer had to cover 
the whole field of the social services. The Acts of Parliament and 
the statutory rules have defined too closely the separate fields of the 
social services, and the departments at Whitehall have only increased 
this tendency. There should now be a social code to cover all the 
services, and one department at Whitehall with separate branches to 
deal with the divisions which at present form separate departments. 
The local authorities should, at the same time, be given much greater 
freedom of organisation so that they could rid themselves of rigid 
departmentalism with all its weaknesses and unify these services in 
the best possible way. No one would wish for a rigid system, and 
certainly an agricultural area may well wish to organise its work in 
a different way from a large town. Now that the counties and county 
boroughs as statutory local government units have passed their fiftieth 
birthday and have proved their capacity it is time that some of the 
leading strings were cut and more freedom allowed. This should 
have an effect on the type of person who stands for local govern- 
ment election, and make the electorate itself take more interest in 
local administration. 


No principle of organisation can of itself cure abuses or make 
up for the deficiencies of personnel, and in social work the harm 
which an inefficient officer can do is very significant, but if the work 
can be reorganised so that the convenience of the public is served 
and economy of administration secured then some of the present 
weaknesses will be overcome. Such an improvement would, I think, 
be effected if the social welfare work of each local authority were 
united in one department. At present the doctor who presents 
reports to the school authority, the public assistance committee, and 
the medical officer of health, may himself be on the staff of the public 
health department only. There is no need to have special public 
assistance or education department doctors employed by their respec- 
tive committees, and indeed a public health department is likely to 
choose better doctors than an education or a. welfare of the blind 
department. It is recognised that a doctor’s work requires special 
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skill and training, but that his skill is not departmentalised. Similarly, 
the solicitor advises all departments of the council on legal problems 
and the architect on building plans. Professionalism may have its 
dangers, but it also has its advantages in raising the standard of the 
profession and its work. The time has come I think to consider the 
creation of a class of professional social workers. Before the opening 
of teachers’ training colleges in 1843 the standard of education was 
deplorably low, and anyone who failed at some other profession was 
quite at liberty to start a school. The local authorities are to-day a 
guarantee that a certain standard is to be found among its officers 
employed on social work, but too often this work is considered so 
unimportant that any Tom, Dick, or Harry is chosen for it. 

The training of a professional class of social workers would first 
require attention. While teachers are expected to make a choice of 
their career at about the age of 18 if they are to go to the normal 
training college, I think that this is too young an age for social 
workers to be expected to choose their profession wisely. Local 
authorities might do well to invite staff over the age of 25 to consider 
transfer to the visiting staff of the social welfare department, and by 
co-operation with the local university centre allow time off for full 
time study with pay for six months. The university authority should 
be given absolute independence to turn down unsuitable candidates 
during or at the end of this course. After six months’ study work 
in a district office would follow, with part-time study and examina- 
tion tests for promoticn through the various grades. The tests should 
certainly include some kind of vocational interview, since book know- 
ledge alone would be quite inadequate as a test of fitness. Both men 
and women would of course be allowed to take up training, though 
the proportion of men to women might have to be fixed. It might 


be desirable to fix a higher age of entry for women because the work . 


would not be suitable for young women, and because this would 
minimise the wastage of trained staff through marriage. There would 
of course be a strong case for employing widows if not married 
women on such work, but this would depend on the rules of the local 
authority. 

The dangers of the present departmentalism would be overcome 
by creating one department for social work. The area of the authority 
would be divided into districts with perhaps a potential load of say 
600 cases to visit. The district officer might have two assistants and 
a clerk, one of the staff to be a woman. The officer would obtain a 
thorough knowledge of his district and of the type of people. He 
might be asked for a report from any department of the council, and 
a copy of his report would be kept on the case file in his office. It 
is to be hoped that the Assistance Board and the pensions depart- 
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A Plan for the Social Services 


ments by arrangement with the local authority would use these officers 
to do their visiting so that in each district there was but one case 
record. It might be advisable to have a complete copy of this record 
at the offices of the local authority so that time would not be wasted 
in passing the record back and forward. By having one office and 
one case record there would be no possibility of one department send- 
ing a child away while another paid relief as if the child were still 
at home. Moreover, it would be possible to limit responsibility so 
that when assistance was needed it would not be necessary for perhaps 
a sick woman to tramp from the office of her national health society 
to another office to make a claim for workmen’s compensation, and 
from there to the relief office because immediate help is denied to 
her elsewhere. The denial of responsibility is all too easy with the 
present method of departmental administration of the various social 
services. 

One effect of creating a social service department would be to 
reduce the number of rules and regulations defining the respective 
spheres of the separate departments. Thus, not only would adminis- 
tration be easier, but the public would be less mystified than at 
present. Before August, 1940, an example of this kind of problem 
was the dependence of many old age pensioners on public assistance, 
which, however, might have been denied in any particular case 
because home conditions were too bad to warrant it. It was absurd 
for a Government department to grant an old age pension while a 
local authority denied monetary help, but if in future one depart- 
ment has the responsibility of deciding who is worthy of monetary 
assistance then anomalies of this kind will not occur. 

There always will be problems special to each department which 
are not in themselves simple enough to be treated as part of social 
service work, such as the legal difficulties of the law of settlement, 
the technical work of sanitary officers as opposed to the general work 
of billeting, or the medical advisory work of the trained maternity 
and child welfare visitor, and for these duties special officers would 
be needed. Such officers would, no doubt, still have to work in direct 
contact with their own department, though it would be useful if they 
worked in the same local office as the district social service officer. 
The social service officer could, on the other hand, give useful infor- 
mation to the department which collects money for repayment of the 
social services, so that another kind of visitor could be eliminated. 
To those who would argue that social service work is already too 
specialised for it to be unified, I would point to the example of the 
relieving officer;! his duties cover a wide sphere including the very 


1 Compare also the knowledge of all social services required of staff at the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau and the Charity Organisation Society. 
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specialised work of detaining lunatics pending medical examination. 
Considered abstractly no one would think of attaching such work 
to that of a relieving officer who has no specialised training in lunacy, 
although practical experience helps to provide him with a standard 
of judgment; yet the work is in practice well performed, and the 
social judgment of the officer is found to be sufficient. 

The danger that an officer might become a petty tyrant 
would be minimised by having a staff of four in each district, 
and by having a committee before whom applicants for assistance 
could appear. No doubt a specially appointed officer, such as the 
present adjudicating officer, could deal with most of the cases, but 
a committee would be essential to consider appeals. It would not 
at first be possible for one committee and one adjudicating officer 
to deal with the work of all the separate departments, but that would 
be the ultimate aim. It would not be permissible for a committee 
or an officer appointed solely by the local authority to be responsible 
for the spending of the money of the Assistance Board or the Customs 
and Excise (for non-contributory old age pensions), but a joint com- 
mittee of all departments and boards and a group of adjudicating 
officers might in time cover all the social service work, including the 
assessing of persons who have to repay a part or the whole of the 
social services given to themselves or their dependents. Unification 
would take time—even the work of the boards of guardians was only 
slowly absorbed by the county councils—but in time new standards 
would be set and the scheme would work as a unit. 

There would be another advantage in having a local office of four 
for each district, because this would allow for differences of tempera- 
ment among the staff, and those most suited to a particular kind of 
work could pay more attention to it. Thus the woman officer would 
certainly tend to deal with such problems as the unmarried mother, 
and difficulties in managing evacuated children and adults, while the 
male officer would give his attention to the care of youths for which 
a woman would not be so suited. 

Finally, a social service staff would be able to adapt itself to new 
problems more quickly than is possible at present. The billeting of 
persons evacuated at the beginning of the present war would have 
been accomplished much more easily if there had been some kind 
of social service staff such as I have outlined. An additional clerk 
or two in each district could no doubt have coped with work which 
had already an established routine, while the senior officers started 
the new scheme on proper lines, and then it would have been possible 
to minimise friction and other social services would not have been 
neglected. Indeed, it would have been easier to absorb staff from 
other authorities who had come with the evacuated children if all 
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A Plan for the Social Services 


such staff throughout the country had received some standard type 
of training which fitted them for general social work instead of 
specialising in one field only. 

I think it would be possible for some such scheme as I have out- 
lined to be put into operation at once after the necessary legal changes 
were made if a general social service handbook were prepared. It 
would be more difficult for the larger authorities to adapt them- 
selves quickly, for there the evils of specialisation have taken deep 
roots, but small authorities could pave the way and the larger ones 
could be allowed more time to adapt themselves. The scheme would 
have the advantage of reducing the number of staff at present 
employed on such work, and, as a number of trained officials have 
joined the Forces this reorganisation could only have good results, 
and would, it is hoped, be more economical to run. 








Notes 


Fourth Annual Report on the Work of Public Administration and the Activities of the 

Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Tuts Report brings further information from Dalhousie University about the 
remarkable example which the University provides of real leadership in the study 
and direction of public administration. The guidance and inspiration emanating 
from the University have brought into fruitful co-operation the Government 
Departments of the several Maritime Provinces of Canada and of Newfoundland, 
and has linked with them the Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities and the similar 
Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. The result is a story of a year’s work 
which could be read with interest and profit in every University which seeks 
to be of service to the State and the Local Government authorities in the field of 
public administration. 

The year under review was a year of war, and this was reflected in the activities 
of the University and the Institute. There were fewer students, and there were 
restrictions on the organisation of lectures and conferences for public servants 
which normally had been a prominent feature of the activities. On the other hand, 
there has been a widening of the research programme to take in problems of war 
economy, and an extension of the scope of the quarterly journal Public Affairs. 

The Report contains some interesting notes on the conclusions to be drawn from 
the four years’ actual experience of the University in its work in public administra- 
tion. It is evident that this University has been singularly successful in aveiding 
the danger of being, on the one hand, aloof and purely theoretical in its handling of 
the subject, or, on the other, of making its teaching narrowly vocational. Its 
success is plainly due, in large measure, to the quality of the research work it has 
undertaken. Interesting observations on this work are included in the Report. 

The director of these extensive and varied activities, Dr. L. Richter, is to be 
warmly congratulated on the initiative and the sound performance of which the 


Fourth Annual Report is a record. 
Ye ee 
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The Taxation of War Wealth 


By J. R. Hicks, U. R. Hicxs and L. Rostas. (Clarendon Press, 1941.) 
Pp. X + 304. 12s. 6d. 
THIs work, originally sponsored by the National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research, falls into three parts—the first seventy 
pages deal with the economic background, the next hundred with the 
excess profit taxation as actually administered in Great Britain and 
abroad, and the last section with the Capital Levy. The team is a 
strong one, Professor Hicks mainly taking the abstract sections, 
Miss Hicks the factual matter for Great Britain, and Dr. Rostas the 
experience abroad. Together they have covered the ground com- 
pletely and produced a most valuable textbook. Questions of 
administration do not, however, obtrude themselves more than 
incidentally, and it has to be borne in mind throughout that 
theoretical and even equitable considerations have to give place in 
wartime to what can be achieved, and achieved quickly, with an 
already over-burdened staff, and that short cuts must often prevail. 
The miracle of the old E.P.D. was that it was carried through by 
the existing strength (or the strength depleted by war recruitment) of 
skilled inspectors, whose ranks cannot by any device be expanded, 
and the tax was decentralised as far as possible. (At any rate, those 
at headquarters made no bones about it: “‘ wrong decisions by return 
of post ’’ was the current gibe!) The American contrast was most 
marked. The authors are quite right in stating definitely that taxa- 
tion of excess profits is impossible without an efficient system of 
income taxation already in being. The pros and cons of an excess 
income tax may easily turn upon its administrative factor. There 
are those who are saying to-day, on both sides of the table, that the 
attempt to be theoretically accurate in the computation of capital is 
making the new E.P.T. too complicated for the official time available 
for the work, and that abbreviated compromises would do no one 
any harm. The authors appreciate that the economic refinements 
of the E.P.T. may be a real drawback. At first sight one might 
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think the mere rate of tax could not itself be an administrative factor, 
but at 100 per cent. it is indeed a dynamic factor acting not only on 
the making of profits, but even in their correct interpretation for 
assessment. The weakness of the German administration in the last 
war is rightly stressed, but it might have been more clearly brought 
out that the emergence of a central administration from a series of 
highly jealous separate state systems was only just beginning. 

The public administrator with a little industry can read the obiter 
dicta in the book and make his own summary of the influence of 
the administrative factor on the range and equities of taxation. 

STAMP. 


Bureaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations 
Monograph 11. (Issued by the Temporary National Economic Committee set 
up by the 75th Congress. United States Government Printing Office, 

Washington, 1940.) 

THOSE who practise or study public administration do not need to 
be urged by a reviewer to read with the closest attention anything on 
the subject which Dr. Marshall Dimock has written, either by himself, 
as in various works previously noticed in this Journal, or jointly 
with others, as in this monograph, in which he has collaborated with 
Mr. Howard Hyde. Based mainly on researches conducted by its 
authors with the aid of the Public Administration Fund of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (of which larger inquiry, still incomplete, the results 
have not yet been published), the report itself is made under the 
auspices of the Temporary National Economic:‘Committee, appointed, 
pursuant to a resolution of the seventy-fifth Congress, to make a 
““ study and investigation of the concentration of economic power in, 
and financial control over, the production and distribution of goods 
and services.’’ ‘‘ Power relationships exist. Bureaucracy is seem- 
ingly inherent.’’ What can “‘ Yankee ingenuity ’’ do to counteract 
the inflexibilities incident to large size, and to correct the disadvan- 
tages of bureaucracy, in business no less than in Government? 

This patient, unprejudiced and constructive study of the faults 
and drawbacks of private as well as public large-scale organisations 
is a welcome contrast to the intemperate, petulant and laboured abuse 
recently showered upon the public service of this country by Lord 
Perry. 

The remarkable lengths to which the development of giant cor- 
porations has been carried in the Uniited States is clearly described, 
with many telling statistical tables, in the first part of the monograph. 
The problems which this state of affairs creates for Government and 
for the community, as well as for the managements, are its main 
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theme. In 1909, the 200 largest non-financial corporations held 
approximately one-third and in 1930 one-half of the assets of all such 
corporations. By 1933; about 60 per cent. of the assets were so 
owned, representing about half of the total industrial wealth and 
one-fifth of the total national wealth in the hands of 200 giants. 
In manufacturing, one hundred companies employed 20.7 per 
cent. of all the man-power engaged in manufacturing, contributed 
24.7 per cent. of all the value added in manufacturing activity and 
accounted for nearly one-third of the value of products reported by 
all manufacturing plants. In transport and public utilities concen- 
tration is naturally much higher, whereas, at the other end of the 
scale, even in the United States, retail distribution continues to be 
conducted mainly by small units, as, of course, does agriculture. 
Such figures may easily exaggerate the degree of real control over 
subsidiary concerns and sub-contractors included in them, but retain- 
ing virtual autonomy. Even so, anti-trust legislation has certainly 
not stemmed the tide of big business in America. 

A wealth of information has been collected by Dr. Dimock and 
his collaborator as to the grouping of business organisations. Three 
important groups are shown to coalesce round particular families. 
Various methods of intercorporate concentration are noted, including 
that of trade and business associations. 

The diffusion of ownership is traced and shown to be widespread, 
and the point is made that, while, theoretically, the holders of the 
majority of a voting stock control a corporation, in practice owner- 
ship tends to be divorced from control. Stockownership on the part 
of officers, and even of officers and directors combined, is small. 
Where the stockowners do exert control, their action is ‘‘ cataclysmic ’”’ 
rather than continuous. Commonly, the large corporations are under 
the control of their managements, which, if stock-holding is suffi- 
ciently diffused, occupy an almost “‘ impregnable ”’ position. To the 
question whether managements are monarchies or oligarchies, the 
answer is given that ‘‘ while large boards rarely function effectively 
as units, yet great corporations actually run by one man are fully 
as rare.”’ 

The position of the chief executive is discussed in relation to the 
Board and a tendency to extreme professionalism is noted. In the 
typical case, he has greatest influence in determining policies and may 
set the tone of the whole enterprise. 

The implications. of the growth of big business and the diffusion 
of ownership, leading to the dominance of managements and the 
obtrusion of bureaucracy, are that a sense of trusteeship must per- 
meate the management well below the top level and that correctives 
must be found for the defects of bureaucratic. systems. 
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‘* Human nature has certain characteristics which persist, almost 
regardless of environment. When the environments of both business 
and governmental employees present such common attributes as large 
size, impersonal relationships, standardised salary remuneration, a 
body of administrative rules and procedures, and the like, it is not 
surprising that they often react in corresponding ways. Corporation 
executives who have given thought to the matter are practically 
unanimous in, admitting that bureaucratic tendencies (sometimes 
called organisational resistance) are operative in big corporations.”’ 

Part II deais with the causes and manifestations of bureaucracy. 
One chapter is devoted to ‘‘ structural ’’ causes which include the 
divorce of ownership from control, the diffusion of authority, reliance 
on rules, ‘‘ the growth of corporate institutionalism,’’ lax definition 
of responsibility and difficulties of communication and integration. 

Another chapter examines the liability of large corporations to the 
operation of the ‘‘ personnel ’’ causes of bureaucracy—defective 
leadership, which may be defective through age, “‘ lack of broad 
vision or promotion on bases other than merit,’’ a low level of morale 
in the mass of employees, prevalence of habit and inertia and the 
tendency to use office for personal rather than corporate advantage. 
In all this, there are both instruction and warning for all classes of 
officials, public and private. 

Next, in Part III, we find a valuable discussion of the “‘ mana- 
gerial correctives ’’ of bureaucracy under six heads. In order of 
mention, our authors rank them thus: definition of objectives and 
responsibility, periodic re-examination of policies and responsibilities, 
judicious use of standard practices, suitable. devices of internal co- 
ordination and control, decentralisation and emphasis upon public 
relations. A short chapter follows on progressive leadership and the 
means of attaining and maintaining a high morale. ‘“‘ Basic to good 
morale and its benefits is the attitude of mind which employers must 
assume. They must think of workers as human beings like them- 
selves—not costs, commodities, cogs, or even pets. . . . In order 
to improve morale and thereby counteract the undesirable effects of 
bureaucracy, management, then, needs to recognise what the actual 
desires of workers are, to provide as much security for meritorious 
men as is feasible, to allow labour an opportunity for advancement 
either through promotions or moderate increases in pay, to treat 
workers justly and without illogical discrimination, and to recognise 
that they are human, to treat them as such, and to allow them to 
participate in the formation of decisions and policies which vitally 
affect them. It must be understood, however, that the recognition 
of workers as human beings is basic to all other requirements and is 
the foundation upon which all other policies must be built. Otherwise, 
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sincerity will be absent and improvement in morale will not be forth- 
coming.” 

The subject of this study is primarily big business. But the 
problems and the disorders of big business are shown, in the 
diagnosis, to be similar to those of the Government machine itself. 
Dr. Dimock and Mr. Hyde naturally prescribe much the same 
remedies for both. In Chapter IX our consulting physicians make 
some comparisons and draw some distinctions. We would agree that 
the difficult process of defining ‘‘ objectives, responsibilities and 
authorities ’’ is probably carried as far in government as in business, 
but we would also agree that the periodic overhaul of “‘ policies and 
practices ’’—preventive medicine, in short—is more neglected. 
Standard practices and instructions are more necessary in govern- 
ment than in most of even the largest-scale business enterprises, and 
it is suggested that even more exaggerated stress is laid on legality. 
‘“ These is more joy among the opposition over one instance of 
doubtful legality than over 99 cases of inefficiency.’’ Should we 
endorse that? In the absence of the profit motive, it is more 
incumbent upon government to improve its methods of internal co- 
ordination and control, to develop the technique of public relation- 
ship, to improve the calibre of its managers and the morale of its 
rank and file, to secure—in the United States—more continuity of 
leadership at the top. In this country, more frequent interchange 
of senior men among departments, and even between the central and 
local government, might prove advantageous. 

The following passages emphasise certain differences between 
administration in this country and the United States: — 

““ Nevertheless, in some respects government is more hampered 
than business in the application of correctives to the undesirable 
effects of bureaucracy. There are the several traditional and 
organisational handicaps which we have mentioned, such as a lack 
of emphasis on administrative unity, the separation of powers which 
promote jealousy among branches of the government, the fact that 
each bureau has its own supporting clientéle, an undue emphasis on 
legality, and low salaries coupled with insecurity of tenure for men 
at the top. In addition, in State and local governments the direct 
election of many administrative officers often de-emphasises the need 
for co-ordination among them. Finally, the variety of governmental 
work results in the creation of an organisational structure with so 
many units at each level that one executive cannot effectively co- 
ordinate the activities of his too numerous subordinates. 

On the other hand, government also has advantages which busi- 
ness does not enjoy. It is able, for example, more readily to utilise 
certain incentives which strongly appeal both to leaders and to the 
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rank and file. The elements of prestige, of appeal to service and 


, 


patriotism, and of belonging to an agency that is “‘ doing things ’ 
(or, at least, has been for the past decade), serve in large part to 
counteract the handicaps of lower salaries and shorter tenure for the 
top men. These same incentives apply also to the rank and file. 
In addition, it is easier in government to promote security, non-dis- 
crimination, and better hours, wages and working conditions at the 
lower levels of the hierarchy.”’ 

In the concluding section of the monograph, the inquiry is pursued 
beyond the problem of bureaucracy, which is a problem of manage- 
ment, into that of trusteeship, which is well said to be one of 
democracy. This is an important part of the whole inquiry, and a 
necessary corollary when one bears in mind the authors’ point of 
departure, namely, that with the diffusion of stockownership and 
weakness of: effective stockholder control, corporate managers are 
morally though not legally in a fiduciary position towards their 
nominal masters: ‘‘ With the separation of ownership and control, 
either business men must be instilled with a voluntary and effective 
sense of trusteeship, or society must discover means wherewith to 
make trusteeship effective. A realist will not rely upon either means 
alone. It is the part of statesmanship to make them coalesce.’’ As 
an official of one large corporation said, ‘‘ Our company needs a 
public utility philosophy; if it does not get one, it will become a 
public utility.’’ 

Space does not permit this review to discuss in detail the measures 
indicated for securing and enforcing trusteeship. Enough has been 
said to indicate the scope and interest of the survey, which merits 
the closest consideration by those who seek to establish and have to 
manage or serve large-scale enterprises, public or private. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to two points of special 
interest. First, there is the question, which is of practical importance 
in connection with some of:our large public boards, how far the chief 
executive officers should be themselves members of the boards. 
Dr. Dimock and Mr. Hyde are of the opinion that the present trend 
in America towards officer boards should be revised. In their view, 
the presence of officers tends to make the boards little more than 
formal ratifying bodies for the decisions of management, though they 
admit that board committees may assert a measure of control which 
an unwieldy board itself cannot do. It would be interesting to 
obtain a symposium of the views of some of our own administrators 
who have had first-hand experience of alternative policies in this 
respect. At the other end of the organisation, there is the problem 
already mentioned of the level of morale which prevails in large-scale 
organisations. It will be agreed that a high level of morale is essential 
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if the characteristic defects of large-scale organisation are to be kept 
in check. Our consultants tell us that the process of attaining such 
a level consists in ‘‘ giving labour what it wants in such a way 
as to improve efficiency and enthusiasm. Briefly, labourers want a 
measure of security, an opportunity to share in improved standards 
of living, non-discriminatory treatment, and, basic to all, they want 
to be treated as human beings—as partners in productive enterprise— 
and to be given a voice in the determination of policies which vitally 
affect them. Labour is no less, and no more, fair than any other 
large group of men and women. It responds as all such groups do.”’ 
Perhaps at this stage of their inquiry a spirit of optimism has crept 
in, for it must not be overlooked that, in the factual part of their 
study, they endorse the conclusion that ‘“‘ among the corporate giants, 
the company with a high level of morale is indeed rare—there appears 
to be a medium level around which most of the employees cluster. 
Extra time and effort in cases of emergency are grudgingly given.’’ 
This expresses very much the kind of criticism which is so freely 
made here in the Press and elsewhere upon the tendencies of large- 
scale organisations and particularly those directly under control of 
the Government. 

It would be a misfortune if the business men now being brought 
into direct contact with central administration returned after the war 
to their own occupations with any well-founded impression that this 
was in truth a characteristic of our public service. In isolated 
instances such a spirit may prevail, and the explanation, which is no 
excuse, will be offered that good material has been destroyed, or its 
cutting edge dulled, by keeping good men too long in the routine 
grades without responsibility or prospects of getting out of the rut. 
As a description of a general state of affairs, the criticism is beside 
the mark, but it may be salutary for members of the public service 
to keep in mind the risk that it may become true. Enlightened 
management, the proper public spirit, which in fact permeates our 
public service, and perhaps a greater readiness to maintain open- 
minded contact with the outside world could arrest and correct many 
of the inherent maladies which Dr. Dimock and Mr. Hyde have 
diagnosed so accurately and so impartially in the vast bodies of the 
corporate giants, commercial and other, and for which they prescribe 
so wisely. C. W. H. 


Municipal Trading 
By HERMAN Finer. (Allen and Unwin, 1941.) 16s. 
Dr. FINER in his latest study in public administration has dealt with 
municipal trading. Significantly enough, an explanatory note of 
introduction is addressed from ‘‘ The Anderson Shelter.”’ 
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This work, which will interest all students of public administration, 
contains a wealth of detail about municipal trading in this country. 
The conclusion of the author’s preliminary survey is that the extent 
of municipal enterprise of the character under discussion is important 
in relation to the national economy. It is admitted that considerable 
progress has taken place in the development of municipal trading, 
but some thousands of feet remain to be scaled ere ‘‘ perfection’s 
sacred height ” is reached. 

An interesting chapter deals with the development of municipal 
services and the complexities of the legal framework within which 
these services must operate. It is interesting to note that Dr. Finer 
is not one of those who believe that local authorities should be allowed 
to develop any kind of undertaking they like:— 


‘“‘ Even the Labour advocates of a Local Authorities Enabling 
Bill thought it proper to restrict developments by specifying them,”’ 


and there are reasons for this. Not only does the quality of civic 
government vary from place to place, but a monopoly in any hands 
is always a danger. Discussing the legal framework, the idea of the 
““ town’s meeting ’’ comes in for some criticism. Requirements in 
this connection are very troublesome, says the author, who points out 
how few people take an interest in these meetings, nor does he like 
the House of Lords, and the position it occupies in Bill promotion 
procedure. House of Lords’ actions are either ‘‘ monstrous ’’ or 
‘* ill-advised.’’ The cases cited—Oxford and Manchester—surely 
speak for themselves: adjectives are unnecessary. 

Book II, which will interest finance officers to no small extent, 
deals with factors in production. It is made sufficiently clear how, by 
means of Parliamentary procedure and control by Government 
Departments, ‘‘ wild-cat schemes by wild-cat councillors cannot be 
established,’’ and interesting descriptions are given of the kind of 
problems which face local authorities who, having established certain 
undertakings, have to make up their minds whether or not the time 
has arrived for changes in the characters of these. The author says: — 


“On the whole, whether in commencing or relinquishing an 
undertaking, local authorities show common sense.”’ 


Again :— 


“* Let it be noted that municipalities have relinquished under- 
takings, not because municipalities as such are less efficient than 
private enterprise, but because the latter can cover a larger area 
and achieve economies of scale.”’ 
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On the other hand, however:— 


ce 


. . there is indubitable evidence of inertia which, unless con- 
sciously brought into daylight and mastered, is likely to slacken 
enterprise.”’ 


In other words, we suppose, you have good councils and bad councils. 


Dealing with cost of production, he acknowledges the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers as a powerful and continuous influence for good 
in keeping before the municipalities and associations generally the 
need for adequate accounting and costing, but the author shows that 
he has not been unduly swayed by the enthusiasts: — 


“‘ Costing for its own sake has no value: it is valuable only 
if it ministers directly or indirectly to the object of all enterprise— 
reduction of price to the consumer.’’ 


The safeguards arising from the audit of accounts are explained as 
well as the problems that are involved in allocating general establish- 
ment charges in acquiring land and supplies. The mention of the 
last named gives an opportunity to the author to look briefly at central 
purchasing. Another financial chapter deals with loans, depreciation 
and reserves. The author seems to hold the view that the annual 
repayment of a proportion of each loan raised is of the essence of the 
finance of public undertakings. In his treatment of obsolescence 
Dr. Finér states that:— 


‘‘ The history of lecal government shows that there is a good 
deal of stickiness in the development of municipal undertakings 
because of the unwillingness to discard assets which still have some 
life in them, as such a course is regarded as waste.’’ 


An excursion is made,into methods of borrowing brief enough to 
introduce anyone to the subject which, to be thoroughly understood 
in relation to trading undertakings as a whole, demands a more 
detailed treatment than the author has been able to give it. Interest- 
ing are his references to rate aid and the policy of making profits. 
This controversy is gradually ending: — 


“ec 


. .. it is interesting to observe that the trend is steadily to give a 
decreasing amount to the aid of rates.”’ 


The representative character of members of town councils and of 
public utility committees is illustrated, and shrewd comments are 
made on the attitude of the big industrialists and the smaller indus- 
trialists and shopkeepers to municipal trading. 
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Interesting, too, is his reference to the artisan and the trade union 
leader: — 


‘““ There is a tendency among them to propose development of 
municipal services for their own sake, without a dominating regard 
to the economy of the situation.’’ 


The committee system in all its varied types is examined, the conclu- 
sion being that the greater the delegation the more vital sense of 
responsibility felt by members of committees. Some councils, unfor- 
tunately, insist on ratifying every little detail. The importance of 
the selection of staff is stressed, and the author brings out clearly how 
the personal factor determines to a large extent the relationships 
which govern the responsibilities of the committee of the corporation 
in charge and its manager. The practice varies tremendously from 
place to place. Is it an advantage to have chairmen of committees 
unchanged for many years? Should their committees be large or 
small? To what extent has administrative co-ordination been effected ? 
To co-ordinate the gas and electricity departments is to restrain them 
both, says one; co-ordination while still maintaining the ‘‘ twin 
stars ’’ is quite possible, says another. Writing from Edinburgh as 
we do, we are, of course, believers in the one trading committee. 
Finance committees in their relationships with trading committees, 
the need for an annual review of charges, the responsibility of the 
finance committee in relation to loans, and the function of the 
treasurer are adequately dealt with. Indeed, the author’s views as 
to the treasurer’s position (p. 195) are stimulating, while fairly stated. 
Problems of personnel are dealt with efficiently. 

Part III of the book deals with problems relating to the size and 
technology of the various undertakings under each separate head— 
water, gas, electricity and transport. 

When the author deals with factors in selling, he has many interest- 
ing things to say. His research has covered a wide field, and he gives 
the pros and cons which have entered into the field of price fixing. 
The author discerns tendencies—attempts to increase demand; the 
preference for demands which cost the least to the local authority; 
the emergence of a charitable principle where special allowances are 
made, not so much for small as for poor consumers. 

The last section of the book deserves mention. Here the author 
summaries the position as he sees it, and does this well. A 
wider view of the problem is taken than by Professor Pigou in 
his Economics in Welfare, but Pigou’s views receive the examina- 
tion they deserve. On the whole, local authorities'seem to suffer from 
narrowness: they will not undertake ventures involving the risk of 
capital; they will wait till someone else has experimented; they 
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become monopoly minded; considerations other than those purely 
affecting the undertakings are taken into account—amenity and so 
on. Local authorities are local authorities: vanity, prestige and 
ambition may operate to the detriment of a plain business decision. 
Local authorities may have greater powers than private enterprise 
and use these unfairly to obtain their ends. Smith, as the author 
says, once wrote of the “‘ art of underling tradesmen,’’ an art which 
the author thinks local authorities have only too well learned. A 
complex system of checks and balances tends to prolixity of counsel 
and slowness of decision. This does no harm in routine work, but 
does a great deal of harm in times of rapid change. The author has 
certainly been, as he says, “‘ full of candour ”’ in his exposition of the 
disadvantages from which the municipal system suffers, but in order 
to readjust the position he suggests that: — 


ce 


. . . habitual and prejudiced critics of municipal administration 
ought to make a similarly frank survey of uneconomical tenden- 
cies in private business enterprise.’’ 


The devotion of the professional officers to a particular science or 
technology, the advantage of sound financial and legal experts whose 
independent examination is often so valuable, inter-city rivalry, must 
all be taken into account. The personal pride of councillors and com- 
mitteemen in making successful efforts, the competition of depart- 
ments within the municipal framwork, the urge of promotion felt 
by the administrative, clerical and subordinate technical officers, the 
effect of constant and authorised publicity upon the whole of the local 
system are all of moment. 


“‘ There are ways and means provided for the production of 
information and the challenge of actions by public opinion.”’ 


A very complicated system of stimuli, says the author, operates in 
the municipal trading sphere. Municipal undertakings in Great 
Britain, he thinks, are efficiently administered, but improvements can 
be made. The present method of Private Bill procedure should be 
cheapened; local meetings and polls under the Borough Funds Act 
should disappear; the accounts of trading undertakings should be 
made more precise; a septennial review of the organisation of each 
great undertaking by Royal Commission or departmental committees 
should be undertaken; district audit should be made universal; areas 
should be reconsidered, and the author seems to have some affection 
for the joint board. Increased financial co-ordination is necessary 
and the treasurer should be the municipal economic adviser. Stead- 
fast and determined attention should be given to the selection of 
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officials of all grades. The author discusses further forms of enter- 
prise and comes to the reasonable conclusion: — 


“‘ It is our settled conviction that a considerable proportion of 
the field of enterprise in any of the undertakings, which are or may 
become municipal, should be reserved to private enterprise, and 
here and there co-operative society trading.”’ 


Altogether a stimulating and interesting book, which every student 


of public administration will find of value. 
J. D. Imrie. 


After the War : Post-War Poverty and Unemployment can 
be Prevented 


By T. W. Wyatt and D. Carapoc Jones; with a postscript by PROFESSOR 

J. R. BELLERBY. Pp. 22. Price 6d. 

It is fashionable during war-time to talk about the new world which 
will dawn when (or at any rate, shortly after) hostilities have ended. 
It is not so fashionable to be anything but extremely airy if the 
suspicious-minded (who have heard this story before) ask for a few 
details in regard to the how and wherefore. The mere fact that man- 
kind is enduring the miseries of war, it seems to be suggested, is a 
sort of guarantee that better things are in store, and that there is 
little need, therefore, for mere mortals to do anything but wait for 
that happy time to come. 

Mr. Wyatt (a practical banker and author of Money and the 
Machine Age) and Mr. Caradog Jones (Reader in Social Statistics 
at the University of Liverpool and Director of the Merseyside Survey) 
are in no doubt that better things are in store; but they do not suggest 
that they are automatic compensation for present suffering. On the 
contrary, it is their belief that they will remain in store unless the 
people of this country open the door and make them accessible. The 
pamphlet under review is not concerned with the method by which 
the door is to be undone: it confines itself to painting such an attrac- 
tive picture of the contents of the storehouse as to make its readers 
eager to enjoy them as soon as possible after the war is over. 

It may be suggested, however, that the crucial question is in fact 
the manner in which the door is to be opened. No reader of the 
pamphlet will dispute the statement that “‘ there is no assignable 
limit to the production of material things of all kinds.’’ The problem 
of production was solved long ago; it is the failure to solve the 
problem of distribution that has resulted in actual scarcity in the 
midst of potential plenty. The great bulk of people do not go short 
even of the necessities of a decent life because there is a lack of raw 
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materials, machinery, labour power or knowledge to make them 
available. Some other cause has operated to keep even existing 
productive capacity (which is lower than it need be) running at less 
than full speed. That cause is or is not known. If it is not known, 
it must be found; if it is known, it must be removed. To say that if 
productive capacity were used to its limit there would be a higher 
standard of life is self-evident, since the human demand for necessary 
commodities is patently greater than their supply. Yet, for some 
reason or other, a greater or lesser part of productive equipment has 
lain unused for years. [Illustrations are numerous. In the United 
States of America in 1929 (a boom year), for example, the Brookings 
Institution estimated that productive resources were used as to only 
81 per cent. of their capacity; in 1931-1933 as to less than 50 per cent. 
In this country three million tons of shipping were scrapped under 
the provisions of the British Shipping Assistance Act, and shipyards 
with an annual output of 1,350,000 tons closed down by National 
Shipbuilders’ Securities, Ltd., which was financed by the Bank of 
England. (Now the Government is feverishly engaged in reopening 
them!) How many spindles in textile mills were scrapped by Act of 
Parliament? And restriction schemes (ée.g., rubber, tin, potatoes) 
were legion. 

The war in itself will contribute nothing towards the solution of 
the problem of the part-use of productive capacity. If it can be 
solved after the war, it could have been solved before the war (in 
which case there would probably not have been a war). The authors 
do not attempt to solve the problem; for it is no solution to say, 
‘““ There is the productive capacity: all that needs to be done is to 
use it.’’ If that were the solution, it could: have been applied years 
ago, and so have made it impossible for cement works to have been 
bought up and put out of production when the need for building 
materials was clamant. In one important direction, indeed, the war 
may make the problem still greater. The system of Government 
controls, by which control of a particular commodity is placed in 
the hands of the biggest producer of it, is tending to extend and 
strengthen the hold of monopoly (there is disquieting evidence of 
this). It is not unreasonable to fear that the ‘‘ concentration ’’ of 
industry will have the same effect. The “‘ friendly rivalry ’’ of which 
the authors speak is likely to be less even than it has been in recent 
years. Since the aim of monopoly (naturally) is to fix production 
at the point at which the greatest profit can be achieved, the disparity 
between potential and actual production will become greater instead 
of less. 

Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Caradog Jones appear to me, as will be 
apparent from what I have said, to have diagnosed the disease and 
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to have prescribed the treatment, but not to have suggested how the 
treatment can be obtained (as though a doctor were to tell an unem- 
ployed patient that he is suffering from malnutrition and must get 
more nourishing food). Is it possible to persuade a monopoly to 
produce to maximum capacity when it can make a higher profit by 
producing below this level? I take leave to be doubtful. Neverthe- 
less, it is highly important that the diagnosis should be made; and 
that a lot of old wives’ tales about the country ‘‘ not being able to 
afford it ’’ and the non-economic value of public works should have 
been dismissed from the patient’s mind. People realise that during 
a war they have to go short of necessary things because the means 
of production are diverted to making armaments on a vast scale. 
To the extent to which the pamphlet helps them to realise that these 
same means of production will be available after the war to supply 
them with the requirements of peace it will do an important service. 
If, further, it makes them resolve that, come what will, they shall be 
used to the fullest possible extent, the service will have been infinitely 
more important. 

Single copies of the pamphlet can be had for 6d., six copies for 
2s. 6d., twelve copies for 4s. 6d., all post free, from Mrs. Helen L. 
Jones, Hilbre Point, Hoylake, Cheshire. 

NORMAN WILSON. 


The Government of Britain 
By G. M. Younc. (W. Collins.) 3s. 6d. 


It is no small achievement to produce a clear picture of the develop- 
ment of the British Constitution, together with a description of the 
relations between modern political life and the executive and adminis- 
trative processes of government, within the limits of a 40-page essay. 

Mr. Young shows the broadening basis of government, with the 
Crown seeking support (and money) from each new class that becomes 
articulate; the only break in this tradition occurring when the Stuarts 
failed to understand its necessity. He thinks that the political system 
had always presupposed the existence of two parties and that until 
recently their opposition had never touched fundamentals—perhaps 
because of this wise constitutional development. He thus suggests 
that the question that would have faced us, even if there had been no 
war, was: should there now be a radical break in a system which has 
developed so smoothly over so long a period? This is perhaps a 
conservative point of view, but during a war in which we are trying 
to preserve Europe’s long political tradition it is right that it should 
be so, and it will carry weight among those emigrants from Europe 
who may be able to read the book. As Mr. Young points out. our 
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organisation was essentially similar to that of other European States 
in its origins; and he might have added that our distinctive culture 
grew from the form given by the European tradition to the native 
independence of thought. 

At the same time the development of the political organisation has 
tended to bring into prominence certain features of the executive 
and administrative organisation. While parliamentary control over 
the executive remains unchanged it is right to stress Parliament’s 
temptation, in modern circumstances, to hand over its control to the 
executive. When the business of government was small, Parliament 
was an admirable forum for discussion. But now business is too 
technical for discussion of details to be adequately informed, and the 
Press is tending to usurp the privilege of discussing general principles; 
with the result that Parliament is now too large or too small to exercise 
its rights properly. And Mr. Young suggests that reform of parlia- 
mentary procedure is a second task for the future. 

The description of the administration is most informative, and the 
scope of the administrative departments is admirably discussed. 
Incidentally it is pleasant for once to hear a word of praise for the 
Treasury’s understanding of its responsibilities. The fact that central 
administration has developed steadily in the last century, but that 
little thought has been applied to the problems of local government, 
with the result that its organisation has remained fixed by early 
1gth-century necessities, is clearly brought out. Many of the war-time 
difficulties of decentralisation have emphasised this, and Mr. Young 
rightly regards this as a further post-war problem. 

A little more might have been said about Imperial organisation, 
which is after all a part of the government of Britain. But the 
importance of the Crown as the binding link between European and 
English tradition and the development of the Empire has been 
noted—as perhaps the most universally recognised mystical element 
in English political theory. 

The value of this book lies in the freshness of the writing. As 
propaganda, it is admirable that so lively a picture of British govern- 
ment should be spread abroad. When the world talks of the ‘‘ decay 
of Democracy,’’ it is abusing loosely, in loose terms. If, however, 
it reads this account of a country with a democratic technique but 
nevertheless, with a host of realistic problems to solve, it will be 
reassured as to that country’s vitality. 

I have one criticism to make on the appearance of the book. 
While it is undoubtedly an achievement, from a commercial point of 
view, to produce it at the price, it seems a pity that more care was 
not taken over the colour-processing of the prints. These are in them- 
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selves an interesting and useful addition to the text, but the colours 
are unreal and in some cases hideous. This is a point that will be 
particularly noticed if the book has to compete with German 


propaganda. 
I. F. S. VINCENT. 


The Bibliographical Work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Economics Literature 


Unpber this title the Librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture produces 
ten times a year (i.e., monthly except for July and August) a remark- 
able bibliography of current world literature devoted not solely to 
‘* agriculture ’’ in its narrowest sense, but to very many significant 
aspects of modern economic social problems. Each issue consists of 
about I00 pages, but it is both more bulky and less permanent than 
it might be by reason of the fact that it is duplicated instead of being 
printed, and it is consequently produced on cheap absorbent paper 
about whose ability to withstand decay and the ravages of time the 
worst doubts may well arise. 

The reviewer, being curious in matters of public printing, has 
understood that this rather surprising method of production results 
from a one-sided procedure in the United States public service by 
which printing expenditure was limited within fixed appropriations 
while duplicated (or as they say in the U.S.A., ‘ processed ’’) 
material was not. The United States Federal administration has for 
too long lacked a central agency such as H.M. Stationery Office in 
England, able to recommend printing rather than duplicating for 
Government publications on grounds of economy. In 1938, however, 
the President created an Interdepartmental Committee on Printing 
and Processing with powers to draw up rules on this question, so 
there may yet be hopes of seeing ‘‘ Agricultural Economics Litera- 
ture ’’ in more manageable form. The care and industry devoted to 
this most useful publication certainly entitle it to better presentation. 

As might be expected, it is devoted to new books, government 
publications (Federal, State and foreign), pamphlets and articles in 
periodicals on agricultural subjects to a large extent of American 
interest. But the interpretation of ‘‘ agricultural ’’ and the sweep of 
American intellectual interests are so wide that the work is one which 
might well have been distributed by the League of Nations. Any 
student of social sciences relying upon this bibliography to keep him 
up to date over a very wide field of a vast study will not be dis- 
appointed. The signed reviews of new books are not cramped for 
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space, and what is more important they are no mere colourless sum- 
maries from which it is impossible to gather any independent opinion 
of the strength and weakness of books reviewed. The Descriptive 
Notes and Abstracts, as their title indicates, naturally lack such 
critical appraisement, but they give an adequate notion of the scope 
of the material described. So do the other main sections devoted to 
Recent Reviews, Economic Publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State Publications and Periodical Articles. 

It would be pleasant to know that the compilers of this guide to 
contemporary economic thought, and in particular Miss Mary Lacy, 
who has for many years supervised their labours, get the credit and 
gratitude which they so well deserve from the thousands of readers 
who are regularly able to benefit from such assiduous effort so 


uniformly well discharged. 
F. R. COWELL. 


Agricultural Economics Bibliography, 1925-1941 


THE monthly reviewing and abstracting service noticed above is not 
the only service to agricultural and social sciences rendered by the 
Librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Any reference 
to the work of Miss Lacy and her staff would be badly incomplete 
which did not mention the series of Agricultural Economics Biblio- 
graphies of which ninety have now been published. Some of them, 
dealing as they do with specific problems of American agriculture, 
have a limited interest. The majority list books on subjects about 
which many students of social science would be glad to know more. 
Such, for instance, among recent additions to the series, are the 
following:—‘*‘ Price Fixing by Government in the United States, 
1926-1939 ’’ (issued July, 1939) with its companion work issued a 
year later, ‘‘ Price Fixing by Government in Foreign Countries, 1926- 
1939’; ‘‘ Rural Psychology ’’ (March, 1939) ; ‘‘ Corn in the Develop- 
ment of the Civilization of the Americas ’’ (September, 1940) ; 
‘‘ Anthropology and Agriculture, Selected references on Agricul- 
ture in Primitive Cultures ’’’ (November, 1940. This bibliography 
is prefaced by a sound little homily on the meaning and significance 
of human culture by the Senior Social Service Analyst of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, whose very title shows that the New Deal 
has penetrated fairly deeply into some parts at least of the Federal 
administration. The practice of printing scholarly introductions to 
these bibliographies has much to commend it and could with advan- 
tage be extended, for there is ample evidence that the staff of the 
Department of Agriculture suffers from no lack of competent writers) ; 
‘‘The Sampling Method in Social and Economic Research ’”’ 
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(January, 1941). This last bibliography has a useful section on 
Public Opinion Surveys. 

No claim is made that the bibliographies are exhaustive, but there 
is little likelihood of complaint that they provide inadequate guides 
to the subjects with which they deal. An average issue will contain 
about 300-400 entries, very carefully indexed in a volume of 150-200 
pages. Some have been much larger, such as the mammoth index 
to the State Sources of Agricultural Statistics of California issued in 
1930 in five parts. They, like the monthly series noticed above, are 
also “‘ processed ’’ and not printed. All bibliographies are ephemeral, 
but this is a characteristic they share with many other works which 
nevertheless attain the superior dignity of being printed. There seems, 
therefore, sufficient reason to hope that they also may in future be 
sent to the Government Printing Office. The bibliographical entries 
are a model of the precision successfully taught by the many library 
schools of American universities. The brief account of the books, 
pamphlets or press articles listed varies from a line or two up to a 
paragraph or two summarising their contents and. occasionally indicat- 
ing their importance in the literature of the subject. While they do 
not profess to be guides for beginners it will be evident that they are 
of the greatest value to students making more detailed study. For 
European readers they, like the monthly bibliographies, have the 
great advantage of indicating the impressive dimensions of American 
published work in the social sciences—an aspect of the recent rapid 
development of American intellectual achievement, which still gets 
all too scanty a recognition. This is but a by-product of the work 
so successfully directed by Miss Lacy, and although it probably has 
‘ not been among the motives which have led the administration in 
Washington to approve her efforts in the past, it should occasion 
satisfaction now that it is so clearly demonstrated, besides securing 
that the good work goes on in the future. 

F. R. COwELL. 


Public Administration and the United States Department of 
Agriculture 


By Joun M. Gaus, Leon O. Wotcort, with a chapter by VERNE B. Lewis. 
(Public Administration Service, Chicago. 1940.) Pp. x + 534. 


In the last three years the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council has sponsored a series of mono- 
graphs and eight or nine studies in administration of which this 
volume is the most recent. It is planned as a comprehensive survey 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture as a working unit in the 
organised social life and in the administrative system of the United 
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States. As such, it is a most impressive contribution to the as yet 
by no means superabundant literature of the science or art of public 
administration. 

The mass of printed matter, as distinct from ordered surveys and 
appraisals, devoted to the discussion and reporting upon United 
States agricultural problems is of course immense. The vast flood 
of reports, committee hearings, debates, pamphlets, articles and 
specialised books of one sort and another is staggering in its volume. 
When to this is added the contributory flow of books on general 
history, and on economic, political and administrative principles, the 
total is indeed formidable. 

The particular merit of the present volume is the successful 
manner in which so vast a body of material has been fused into a 
sound and workmanlike survey. It is. by no means merely historical 
or descriptive, for it is written throughout from the standpoint of a 
philosophy of public administration which will surprise nobody 
fortunate enough already to be acquainted with the distinguished 
work done by Professor Gaus in this field. 

Temperate, sound and, above all, well informed (the footnotes 
alone carry their own stamp of scholarly achievement), the book 
will long remain a guide to ail who would understand what is implied 
by administration in the public interest in the modern Social Service 
State. It will naturally prove of the greatest value to those in the 
United States who serve in or are. associated with the work of the 
great department to whose activities it is devoted. There is neverthe- 
less very much in it which can be read with profit by students of 
public administration elsewhere. Such, for instance, is the analysis 
of the organisation of the department by its “‘ staff ’’ and “‘ line ”’ 
work and the pointers thereby provided for a better understanding 
of its administrative efficiency. Sound also are the references to the 
scope of “‘ pressure groups ’’ and vocational interests in their impact 
upon administrative responsibilities. This is a section of the subject 
which the authors realise demands fuller treatment. There are other 
aspects of the Department’s work, notably the extent and practical 
effect of the vast publicity and public information services upon 
which more details would be welcomed. Such a study would perhaps 
discuss the distribution of millions of Agricultural pamphlets by 
members of Congress around election times to their constituents. 
The ample Appendices review the Department’s budgetary procedure 
and present a series of documents on many other aspects of the 
Department’s work. 

It has naturally proved impossible to devote extended treatment 
to the innumerable specialised topics involved in the Department’s 
work. The title shows that the book is conceived primarily as -a 
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contribution to the study of administration as it is illustrated by 
the work of the Department of Agriculture. This is a new departure 
in the literature of the subject, and surely one deserving of a ready 
welcome wherever it is studied. It is naturally beyond the power 
of anyone who has not actually served in the Department or become 
intimately acquainted with its work from the inside and in contact 
with the many personalities and complex problems involved to say 
how far the authors have succeeded in interpreting aright the peculiar 
ethos of the department in its many ramifications. That they have 
provided a sound basis or framework into which such judgments can 
be fitted is certain. 


F. R. COweLt. 


War-time Billeting 

By MarGaret CoLe. Research Series No. 55 (Fabian Society). 24 pp. 6d. 
THIs pamphlet is a useful appendix to the same author’s ‘‘ Evacua- 
tion Survey ’’ (in conjunction with Richard Padley), reviewed in 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, January, 1941. There is this difference, 
that, in this useful little book, Mrs. Cole has been able to allow for 
conditions which were happily unknown within this island when 
“* Evacuation Survey ’’ was compiled. 

Mrs. Cole’s main argument is for the establishment of a central 
authority in place of the ten departments which presently tread on 
each other’s toes in the production of inadequate results. The first 
task of the proposed new authority is to make a comprehensive 
survey of supply and demand and to follow this up by working out 
a rationing scheme for accommodation and co-ordinating the various 
rates of allowances. 

Facts which are widely known are repeated, but not unnecessarily. 
These include the ‘‘ most extensive preparations ’’’ made by the 
Government “‘ for air-raid injuries and deaths,’’ the shortage of food 
in reception areas which are apparently expected to feed multitudes 
on a ration allotted to the original and, sometimes, by no means large, 
population, and so on. 

The problem which presented itself so often, Mrs. Cole points 
out, was, immediately, to get as many people as possible away from 
blitzed areas before they were butchered in hundreds at crowded and 
inadequate rest centres. Authority has apparently funked this obvious 
point with lamentable consequences. The only solution was indi- 
vidual action, Safety was sought in barns, behind hedges, and on 
‘bleak hillsides. There are not lacking individuals in high places who 
found it necessary to accuse these hapless victims of callous lack of 
policy, of “‘ panic ’’ and cowardice. 
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Mrs. Cole argues for something better than this as being both 
desirable and possible, although it is to be feared that her arguments 
will, at best, evoke polite and meaningless utterances accompanied 
by a minimum of activity. Perhaps not; perhaps somebody has 
seen a blinding light, but experience is all against this conclusion. 

Mrs. Cole has changed her attitude on a most important subject 
since writing ‘‘ Evacuation Survey ’’ for, of camps, she now states, 
‘‘ |, . and, in spite of the material shortage, it should be possible by 
means of the very large amount of bricks, etc., salved from the sites 


now being cleared . . . to build new camps and villages which will 
house at any rate a proportion of the cases which are unsuitable for 
lodger-billeting. . . . In fact, it is possible; we can see it done in many 


parts of the country to-day, e.g., around new aerodromes.’’ Mrs. 
Cole then mentions that it is necessary to remind authorities that 
the first essential of such schemes is the provision of water.supplies, 
for this has surprisingly been forgotten in an unspecified number of 
cases. 

At any rate, it is important that the pamphlet advocates camp 
and village building. Such measures are simple, direct, and can be 
developed to provide for really significant numbers of people without 
the friction and constant shifting around which billeting on alfeady 
not too spacious homes entails. 

At the same time Mrs. Cole makes it clear that there exists a 
large number of houses of sufficient size to justify a considerable 
measure of billeting. Experience seems to indicate, however, that 
the present tenants may have to be ejected if the scheme is to work, 
in particular, the people who don’t like to accommodate that small 
minority of citizens who don’t dress for dinner, whose children don’t 
behave, who annoy the maids. 

‘Local Government Service ’’ -has made some strong and 
authoritative comments based on the experience of local govern- 
ment officers. These lend weight to the points made by Mrs. Cele, 
points which deserve our most careful and sympathetic consideration. 


Joun S. CovENTRY. 


The Australian Journal, Public Administration, March, 1941 


Tuts issue of the journal of the Australian Regional Groups of the 
Institute of Public Administration contains three main articles. The 
first is on ‘‘ Personnel Management: Scope and Principles,’’ and is 
contributed by H. F. Benning, Personnel Officer of the Australian 
Gas Light Company. Mr. Benning reviews the development of 
personnel management in business undertakings since the movement 
for specialisation in this direction began, describes clearly the func- 
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tions of personnel officers and departments, and presents soberly and 
convincingly the arguments for the introduction of these into all large 
industrial organisations. He does not attempt to consider the ques- 
tion whether the public services have staff problems peculiar to them- 
selves, but he gives those responsible for the efficiency and welfare of 
the staffs in public departments much to think about. They will 
recognise that they must not slavishly copy commercial practice; but 
the principles to be applied are not very different. 

“Recent Decisions affecting Public Administration ’’ are 
reviewed by Geoffrey Sawer, LI.M., in a manner which recalls the 
fact that some years ago a review of this kind was a regular and 
useful feature of the London ‘‘ Public Administration.’’ Mr. Sawer 
includes cases in the English courts as well as those arising in the 
courts of Australia and New Zealand. He writes in a way that 
imparts interest in the legal points even to the layman, if only because 
the layman sees with amazement some of the pits into which he might 
fall if he tried to walk without legal guidance. He is also bound to 
see that these pits are not always maliciously and gratuitously dug 
by the lawyers, but are often natural and unsuspected hazards. 

Professor F. A. Bland deals with ‘‘ Some Problems of Hospital 
Administration,’’ a subject which is sure to command increasing 
interest as a meeting-place of older and newer conceptions of social 
responsibility and organisation. Professor Bland discusses at some 
length the question whether superintendence of the administration 
of hospitals should normally be in the hands of a medical officer, 
and suggests that there might be much improvement in the division 
between administrative and professional responsibilities. 

A. J. W. 
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Book Notes 


The Cost of Living of Representative Working Class Families. (The University of Liver- 
pool Press.) 1941. Pp. 28. 1s. 


TuIs interesting little pamphlet aims at obtaining a measure of the cost of living 
for working-class families in war-time. Two standards are used, a poverty line, 
and a human needs standard and three types of representative families have been 
considered. The general conclusion is that the Ministry of Labour Cost-of-Living 
Index understates in some cases quite considerably the increase in the cost of 


living that has been taking place. The needs standards are then compared with 
wages and income from social services, and in a short section the results of the 
Liverpool enquiry are compared with Ministry of Labour enquiry for 1937. 

This is a well produced and interesting piece of work which comes up to the 
high standard that we have come to expect from the Social Service Department of 
Liverpool University. 
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